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Notes. 


SIR JOHN HARINGTON AND ‘NUG 
ANTIQUA.’ 


I nave been for some time collecting 
materials with a view to writing a book 
on the life and works of Sir John Harington, 
the translator of Ariosto and godson of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The volumes called ‘Nuge Antique,’ 
published in the eighteenth century by his 
descendant Henry Harington, have done 
much for his fame, and are rightly accepted 
as some of the most interesting human 
documents that throw light upon the last 
years of Queen Elizabeth and the early 
years of James I.—the Shakespeare epoch. 
It is a curious fact that the first edition of 
‘Nuge Antique’ is not to be found in the 
wonderful British Museum Library. The 
earliest edition there is that of 1779, in 
three volumes 12mo. But the first volume 
of the first edition appeared in 1769, “‘printed 
for W. Frederick at Bath,” and was followed 
by a second volume in 1775. Both these 
are in my possession. The 1769 volume is 
published without any editor’s name, and 
the introduction ‘to the Reader’ is ex- 
tremely apologetic, showing that young Mr. 


Harington did not properly appreciate the 
historic and literary value of his ancestor’s 
papers. He says :— 

* Though the following letters are not greatly 
interesting, they are originals, and may afford 
some degree of amusement to those who indulge 
an idle curiosity of this nature. The editor will 
make no further apology for troubling the public, 
but plead in his defence several precedents of 
this trifling kind which prompted him to trust 
to the reader’s indulgence.”’ 

He also remarks that the letters have been 
transcribed ‘“‘from very obscure and _ill- 
written copies.”” The editor further shows 
youthful indiscretion in adding an Appendix 
of 22 pages, containing letters from a 
Georgian” to his friend Muly,’’ supposed 
to be written from Bath and supplied by 
a London lady. They are lively imitations 
of the style of The Spectator and Goldsmith. 

The 1775 volume is called vol. ii., and said 
to be ‘“‘selected from authentic records ”’ 
by Henry Harington, jun., A.B. of Queen’s 
College, Oxon, and is dedicated to Lord 
Francis Seymour, Dean of Wells. It con- 
tains a much more interesting selection of 
letters than vol. i., and the apologetic intro- 
duction throws a little more light on the 
MS. sources: the editor says he obtained 
“the following pieces from different MSS. 
and at different times,’ and proceeds with 
a would-be-humorous depreciation of his 
work :— 

**Several were accidentally met with on 
examining old Family-Books whose contents 
were, as usual, truly miscellaneous; the same 
leaf containing, on one side, a Letter of Political 
Intelligence; and on the other an excellent 
Ointment for Kibed Heels or a sovereign balsam 
for Broken Shins. Here, gentle Reader, we beg 
leave to anticipate your merry remark, viz. that 
to = has preserved the worst side of the 

at. 

The corrected and revised edition in three 
volumes published in 1779 had a much 
better introduction to vol. i. by the same 
editor, who was now in orders, and Minor 
Canon of Norwich; but vol. ii. has the old 
introductions put together, and gives no 
further information as to the MS. sources. 

The last edition of ‘ Nuge Antique’ was 
published in 1804 in 2 vols., 8vo, and this 
collection was edited by Thomas Park, 
F.S.A., who acknowledges assistance from 
such competent scholars as Malone, Douce, 
and Porson. He gives, however, no indica- 
tion that he has ever seen any of the MSS., 
or that he has made any inquiries or investiga- 
tions about them; but he makes some 
judicious omissions, especially much of the 
poetry, which was found to have been 
printed in Tottell’s ‘ Miscellany.’ 
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No statement has ever been made that 
any of the letters to or from Harington in 
‘Nuge Antique’ were copied from the 
original letters; and it is pretty evident 
that they were copied from commonplace 
books. But though many interesting MSS. 
of Harington, from the family collection, 
are in the British Museum, these do not 
contain any of the originals of the ‘ Nuge 
Antique’ correspondence. It is possible 
that the Georgian Haringtons thought that 
the books from which they had printed 
all they considered worth preservation 
had no further value. The father of the 
editor of the ‘Nugz’ had sold the fine old 
family house of Kelston, built by Sir John 
Harington’s father, and it was not only 
pulled down to the foundations, but no 
sketch or drawing of it has been preserved. 
It is a fact, however, that many of the 
old MS. copies in the family books are still in 
the possession of the Harington family, and I 
have had the pleasure of seeing them. 

Cuas. HUGHEs. 

Manchester. 


ROBERT DRURY, MARINER. 


Tue life of this worthy in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
is based entirely on his own autobiography 
as given in his ‘ Madagascar,’ without the 
slightest attempt at checking his narrative. 
His biographer seems to believe his state- 
ments implicitly. On the other hand, the 
late Capt. S. Pasfield Oliver, when re-editing 
Drury’s ‘Journal’ for Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
‘** Adventure Series,” two years later (in 
1890), tried to sift the story, and came to 
the conclusion that 
‘it seems certain that there was such a person 
as Robert Drury, and that he was wrecked with 
Mr. Benbow in the Degrave ; but there are many 
indications that his subsequent history would 
not bear a searching cross-examination.” 

Two other writers who cast a doubt on 
Drury’s tough yarns are Emile Blanchard, 
the well-krown publicist, who in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for 1872 ridiculed tho idea 
that the Malagasy should have reduced 
a European to slavery; and Mr. William 
Lee, who in his biography of Defoe admits 
that 
**it is certain there was a Robert Drury—that 
he had been a captive as stated—that he wrote a 
large account of his adventures—that he was seen, 
questioned, and could give any information re- 

uired—after the publication of his book. In 

e latter part of his life Defoe had many imitators ; 
I think that one of them very ably edited Drury’s 
manuscript. Possibly Defoe may have read it and 
inserted some sentences, but as I am in doubt 
even of that, I cannot place the book in the list 
of his works.” 
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The latest contribution to the controversy 
comes from such competent writers as MM. 
Alfred and Guillaume Grandidier, the lead- 
ing authorities on everything connected with 
Madagascar, who in 1906 published an anno- 
tated French translation of Drury’s book 
in vol. iv. of their “ Collection des Ouvrages. 
anciens concernant Madagascar.” Owing 
to its importance, I may be allowed to quote 
their verdict in the original text :— 

“Pour nous, il nous semble certain qu’un 
homme ayant longtemps vécu la vie des indigénes 
a pu seul donner les trés véridiques et trés 
nouveaux renseignements qu’on trouve & chaque 
page du livre de Drury; jusqu’ 4 nos voyages, 
il y a une foule de détails sur les moeurs des 
peuples du Sud dont Drury seul avait parlé, et 
son dictionnaire contient une foule de mots 
parfaitement exacts et qui étaient inconnus 
avant lui.” 

On the other hand, MM. Grandidier do 
not think Drury wrote his narrative himself, 
for in certain parts they consider it ‘‘ fan- 
taisiste et apocryphe,” and they decidedly 
will not believe that he had ever been a 
slave among the Malagasy. For all such 
blunders and inaccuracies they throw the 
blame on his unknown editor. At a certain 
place they point out that Drury is stated 
to make his way through a ‘“‘ massif de mon- 
tagnes,” where there are no hills at all 
(p. 266); and on another page (p. 328) he 
is made to view a broad expanse of the 
tents of the encamped natives, who, in our 
days at least, do not use tents. Then on 

. 95 we find a foot-note to the effect that 
‘cette partie du récit, comme d’autres 
du reste, n’est certainement pas véridique.”’ 
There are other foot-notes in the book 
to the effect that the incident is purely 
fictitious or that it is an ‘‘ événement con- 
trouvé.” 

Moreover, MM. Grandidier seem to 
attach undue importance to the fact that 
there is in the British Museum a copy of the 
1807 edition of the ‘Journal’ in which 
“Hughes Minet, arriére -petit-fils” of 
Capt. Young, the Commander of the ship in 
which Drury was wrecked on the Madagascar 
coast, has added several MS. notes in the 
margin, to the effect that—as far as he was 
able to judge from numerous conversations 
he had with his mother, who was the grand- 
daughter of Capt. Young—the details of 
the narrative were in accordance with family 
traditions, and deserved full credit. Family 
traditions were, no doubt, based upon the 
sailor boy’s narrative expanded and edited 
by Defoe or one of his imitators. Let me 
state, en passant, that I have not been able 
to discover Minet’s book; the only copy 
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of the 1807 edition in the British Museum 
is the one in the Grenville Library, and I 
could not find any MS. notes in it. 

As regards the ship De Grave, which was 
her correct name, and her commander Capt. 
Young, Capt. Oliver in 1885 applied for 
information to the India Office, and was 
told by the then Registrar and Superin- 
tendent of Records that 
“prior to 1702 there existed two East India 
Companies—the Old or London Company and 
the New English Company. The former had 
no such ship as the De Grave, nor any com- 
mander named Young or Younge; but the New 
Company had the De Grave as one of the first 
three vessels they sent to India.” 

On referring, however, to M. Albert 
Pitot’s recently published ‘'T’Eylandt 
Mauritius’ (Port Louis, 1905), we find on 
p. 303 an extract from a letter dated 3 April, 
1703, from Deodati, the Governor of Mauri- 
tius, in which he reports that Capt. Michael 
Young, commander of the frigate Grove (sic) 
of Bengal had arrived at the North-East 
port (Port Louis) in a damaged condition 
and leaky, having run aground in the Gulf 
of Bengal and smashed six feet of the rudder. 

Drury also relates in his ‘ Journal’ that 
Capt. Boon, a pirate, had been at Mauritius 
“about two months before, he having just then 
plundered a very rich Moorish ship, and had 
taken out of her 50 Lascars [whom the pirates 
were forced to leave behind for want of room]. 
These people we took with us.” 

The extract from Deodati’s letter does 
not mention the pirate-captain’s name, but 
—_ the name of his ship (“le corsaire 

preek Trumpet ’’), and states that 30 blacks, 
10 Lascars, and 2 young children, also Las- 
cars-—all landed from the pirate ship, and 
detained in Mauritius the previous year— 
were sent to the Cape by the same damaged 
vessel (the De Grave), as they would not 
work on the island and were at the charge of 
the Company, who had to find them salt for 
their fish. 

The Capt. Boon in question was no other 
than the notorious pirate John Bowen, whose 
biography is given in Capt. Charles John- 
son’s ‘History of the Pyrates’ (vol. ii. 
pp. 49 et seq., and additions at p. 371 and 
passim), where one of his ships is named 
the Speaker. On another pege M. Pitot 
calls the ship “le corsaire Speaking Trumpet 
(le Porte-Voix) ”’ in his narrative, but quotes 
the official text of a resolution of the Council 
of the 9th of January, 1702 (from the Cape 
of Good Hope Archives), wherein the pirate 
ship is also called the Speaker. 


will vanish if we remember that Drury’s 
ship passed through the downs on 19 Feb., 
1701, Old Style, that is in 1702. L. L. K. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN JERUSALEM. 
(See ante, p. 25.) 


I conctupE the list of inscriptions copied 
by me at Jerusalem last March :— 


16. Charles Frederick Tyrwhitt | Drake | Born Jan. 
2nd, 1847 [2]. | Died 1871 [?]. | This is life eternal that 
they might know | Thee the only God and Jesus 
Christ | Whom Thou hast sent.—There is also an 
Arabic inscription; and a cup in the stone. Ona 
stone cross on a slab. 

17. Corporal James Duncan|H.B.M. Royal 
Engineers | Died 10 August, 1868 | When employed 
on the | Jerusalem Excavations. | Erected by his- 
Comrades.—On a broken column on a slab. 

18. In loving memory of | Sarah Ann Stanton | 
Born in London Sept. 13, 1842. | She came to Syria 
in 1864 | In connection with the | Society for Pro- 
moting Female | Education in the East, and | 
Finished her course | At Bethlehem, Nov. 3rd, 1878.. 
| Thanks be to God which | Giveth us the victory | 
Through our Lord Jesus | Christ. 1 Cor. xv. 57. 
—On a flat marble slab. 

19. In loving memory of | Robert S. Lauterstein | 
Died Easter Morn April Ist, 1878 | Aged 69 years.— 
On a stone cross within a border. 

20. In memory | of | Rev. James Henry Vidal 
Vicar of Chiddingly | County of Essex (Sussex? 3 
England | Who died March 15, 1875| Aged 55 
There remaineth therefore | a rest for the People of 
God. | Hebr. 4 ch. 9 v.—On a railed flat stone. 

21. Sacred | To the memory | of | Caroline Cooper 

| late of | Henley on Thames | England | Bornon the: 
4 September, 1806 | Who after a residence of eleven 
ears | in Jerusalem | Departed this life on the | 
BS November, 1859. | Looking for that blessed hope. 
and the |  glorions appearing of the great God and | 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Titus 2. 13. F Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from | henceforth, yea,. 
saith the Spirit, that they may | rest from their 
labours, | And their works do follow them. Rev. 14. 
13.—On a flat stone. 

22. John Bowes Johnston died | Nov. 6, 1859. | 
Aged 55 years.| Resident in| Jerusalem | From 
Oct. 1838.—On a fiat stone. 

23. Beneath this monument rest the mortal 
remains of | Robert Bateson, Esq. M.P. | Eldest son 
of Sir Robert Bateson, Baronet, | Of Belvoir Park, 
Treland. | He died in Jerusalem on the 24th of 
December, 1843 | Aged 27 years. | He was an affec- 
tionate son, a kind brother, a true friend ; | Be- 
loved by all for the sweetness of his disposition, | 
As he was esteemed for the sincerity of his cha- 
racter | For the purity of his mind and religious: 
principles | And the integrity of his public con- 
duct. | His strength of mind was only equalled by 
the goodness of his heart, | His manners were 
gentle, his demeanour unassuming | And his many 
virtues were further adorned | By his varied know- 
ledge and highly cultivated understanding. | Above 

all he neglected not the one thing needful | For 
with unshaken faith and fervent ag | He placed 
his whole trust in the mercy of his Saviour Jesus 


M. Pitot finds fault with some of eh 
dates, but the greater part of the difficulty 


Christ | (fully assured of salvation through His 
blood) | And died as he had lived, a true Christian. 
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—On a marble cenotaph with horns at the corners, 
and a shield bearing a lion above three wings, with 
the motto beneath “ Probitas Verus Honos.” 

24. Emily Alicia Bland | 16 March, 1868.—On a 
red granite obelisk on a pedestal. 

25. Mary Chris- | tina Coral | Died Aug. 3, 1868. 
Aged 16 months | Of such|is the kingdom of 
heaven.—On a flat stone. 

26. James — Coral | died May 4, 1879. | 
Age 9 months | Thou, Lord, didst it.—On a flat 
stone. 

27. Christopher Samuel Coral born |died ?] Oct. 31, 
1878. | He sent from above, He took | him because 
He delighted in him. | Psalm 18. 16, 19—On a flat 
stone. 

28. George Dalton, M.D. | Missionary | to the | 
Jews | Died Jan. 25, 1826.—On a flat stone. 

29. Henry David Moore | Died July 26, 1869.— 
On a flat stone. 

30. Violet Moore | Born in February | And died 
in May. 1872.—On a flat stone. 

31. Emily Louisa Finn | Died at Urtas, Dec. 17, 
1858. | Aged 24 months. | Jesus said | Suffer 
_ children | to come unto Me.—On a flat 
stone. 

32. Mary Bailey | Died May 25, 1859. | Aged 
8 months. | Of such | Is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

33. Daniel Fast, | &c.—On a sloping stone. 

34. Sacred | To the Memory of | Cecil A. Hillyer 
Bisshopp | The infant son of Sir Cecil and Lady 
Bisshopp | who died at Jerusalem on the 5th of 
May 1844.| Aged 6 months| And He shall 
gather the lambs in His | Arms and carry them 
in His bosom. | Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 


good in Thy sight.—On a marble slab on the 
end wall. 
35. In 
Born June 3rd, 1832, | Died March 20th, 1904. | 
Thou wilt not | leave my soul|in the grave.— 
On an upright tinted marble monument. 
36. In| loving memory of | Gladys M. Clark 


loving memory | of | Ellen Clark | 


| Born April 5, 1887.| Died July 30, 1891. | 
She is not dead | but sleepeth.—On a stone scroll. 

37. In loving memory | of | George M. Clark | 
Born Jan. 3, 1886.| Died May 13, 1886. | Safe 
in the arms of Jesus.—On a stone scroll. 

38. Sacred to the memory of|M. Lyons.— 
On a flat stone. 

39. In| loving memory | of | Winefred | Ethel 
Clark | Born July 5th, 1892. | Died May 30, 1900. 

| For of such is the | Kingdom of Heaven.—On 
a marble cross on a stone rock. 

40. S. T. M. | John Holland | Surrogate of Mor- 
peth | Northumberland | Born xxix. September, 
mpccoxxIv. | Died xxvi. Apr. MDCCCLVII. | In 
peace.—On a flat stone. 

41. Sacred | to 
beloved wife of | Joseph Dickinson, M.D. | of 
Liverpool. | She slept in Christ | ix. April, 
mpcccvir.| Aged xxxviii. years.|I know that 
my Redeemer liveth. Job xix.—On a blue 
granite flat slab. 

42. Sacred to the memory of | William Rodgie 

| Late Banker of Bombay | who died here | On 
his way home to Scotland | on the 20th of March, 
1873 |in the 37th year of his age. | Erected by 
his widow.—On a marble cross on a base. 

43. In loving memory | of | John Dickson | 
H.B.M. Consul, Jerusalem. | 1890-1906. | Born 
17 June, 1847| Died 4 July, 1906. | Be thou 
faithful unto death and | I will give thee a crown 
of life.-—On a marble cross. 


the memory of | Mary | the , 


44, Charlotte Maria | Ogilvy | Died 18 May, 
1878.—On a flat stone. 

45. In loving memory of |The Rev. Charles 
Frederick Weston, B.A. of Derby | England, 
Curate of Widcombe, Bath, who fell asleep | in 
Jesus while on a visit at Jerusalem. | April 9th, 
1884. Aged 26.—On a pointed stone cenotaph. 

46. In Memoriam | The Right Revd. Joseph 
Barclay, D.D., LL.D.| Third Anglican Bishop 
of Jerusalem. | Late Rector of Stapleford, Herts. 
| Died Oct. 22, 1881. Aged 50.| His widow, 
who survived him only 4 months, is| buried at 
Ketteringham, aero: | They were lovely in 
their lives, and were not divided | in their death. 

In loving memory of | Margharit Brandon | 
3rd daughter of Bishop Barclay, who died Oct. 
| 18, 1880. Aged 8 years.—On a pink marble 
cenotaph. 

47. Rev. Somerset Brafield Burtchael, M.A. 
| Born in Ireland, 1832. Ordained 1858 | Pure 
in heart, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. | 
He laboured in Ireland, in Spain, and in | Italy, 
and in 1877 was appointed to | Christ Church, 
Jerusalem, | whence he departed to be with 
Christ, in everything | giving thanks, June 6, 
1878. | In his life were seen the fruits of the Spirit, 
in his death | That peace which passeth under- 
standing.—On a marble cenotaph. A Hebrew 
inscription is on the other side. 

48. Annie Romola Burtchael | Born in Rome 
8th March, 1875 | Died in Jerusalem 27th Dec, 
1877. | Jesus called a little child unto Him. 

49. In memory of| Claudia |The infant 
daughter of | Somerset and Katharine Burtchael 
| Who rests at Florence | Until the day dawn. 
—On a sloping marble slab. 

50. Reverend John Nicolayson | Born June Ist, 
1803. | 23 years a faithful watchman on the walls 
of Jerusalem | fearless in the midst of war, 
ama and earthquake | A master in all the 
earning of the Hebrews and the Arabs—Founder 
of the English Hospital and builder of the Pro- 
testant Church | Lived beloved and died lamented 
| By Christians, Jews, and Mahometans | the 
6th day of Oct., 1856. 

On another side is a Hebrew inscription, and : 
The memory of the just | is blessed | Prov. x. 7. 

On a third side is a Hebrew inscription, and : 
The righteous is taken away | From the evil to 
come. | Is. lvii. 1. 

On a fourth side is a Hebrew inscription, and : 


_Blessed are the peace makers |For they shall 


be called the | Children of God. | Matt. v. 9. 

On a broken marble column. 

51. In memory of| Antoinette P. Powle. | 
Born Jan. 13, 1819. | Died Nov. 20, 1897. | 
Tarry till I come. | John xxi. 22.—On an upright 
headstone. 

52. In loving memory of | Victor Robinson | 
Infant son of | George Robinson Lees | Born in 
London May 29th, 1887.| Died at Jerusalem 
July 8th, 1888. 

On the other side is inscribed : In loving memory 
of | Edith Annie|the beloved wife of George 
Robinson Lees | Born in Rotherham, England, 
September 10th, 1861. | Died at Jerusalem 
August Ist, 1888. 

On a stone cenotaph. 

53. Elizabeth Charlotte Maud | daughter of 
Thomas Chaplin, M.D. | Born August 19th, 1870. 

| Died April 8th, 1872.| He shall gather the 
lambs with His| arms and carry them in His 
bosom. | Isaiah xl. 11.—On a flat stone. 
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54. Sacred to the memory|of the Right 
Reverend | Michael Solomon Alexander, D.D. | 
First Protestant Bishop in Jerusalem | whose, 
Christian love | won the good will of his brethren 
of Israel | Whose Christian wisdom | Triumphed 
over peculiar difficulties | And conciliated | The 
high regards of other Churches | Whose meekness, 
zeal, and Christian simplicity | Secured the affec- 
tion of all who knew him. | He fell asleep in the 
Lord | Nov. 23, 1845. | In the year of his 
age | By the grace of God, I am what I am. 

On the second side is a Greek inscription, on 
the third a German, and on the fourth a Hebrew. 
Upon a large monument of four varieties of stone. 


55. Sacred | To the memo: of the Right 
Rev. | Samuel Gobat, m. 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem | Born Jan. 26, 
1799. Died May 11, 1879.| Also of Maria 
R. C. Gobat| His wife| Born Nov. 9, 1813. 
Died Aug. 1879.| Blessed are the dead which 
die | In the Lord, yea|Saith the Spirit, that 
they may | Rest from their | Works. Rev. xiv. 13. 

On the second side is an Arabic inscription ; 
on the third, one in Hebrew; and on the fourth 
one in German, with a marble medallion of the 
Bishop’s head. On an upright panel is cut 
a mitre. 

56. In| Loving memory of | Mary Fearne 
Price | Until the day break | And the shadows 
flee away. 

On the other side is inscribed: Mary Fearne 
Price | Taken home | January 18, 1885. 

On a stonecross. 

57. She_ is yf Dead, but | Sleepeth. | In 
loving | Memory of | Mary Elizabeth | Beloved 
wife of | Rev. R. Elliott Goza| Who fell asleep 
Oct. 1, 1887. | Aged 31.—On a stone wheel cross, 

58. In| Loving Memory of | Robert Houghton 
| Only child | Of! Richard and Frances C. 
Hughes | Died April 17th, 1899. Aged 3 years 
4 months. | Jesus called a little Child unto 
Him. Matt. xviii. 2—On a marble cross. 

59. In loving memory | Of | Sydney |Son of 
| Thomas and Caroline | Gibbon | Of Bowdon, 
England, and C.M.S. Missionary | in Jerusalem 
Who fell asleep | July 19, 1899.| Aged 30. 
Ready to die at Jerusalem! For the Name | 
Of the Lord Jesus.—On a flat stone. 

60. Gladys | Rowena Connor | Whom Jesus 
called To Himself | May 31st, 1888. | Aged 
10 months.—On a flat stone. 

61. Cyril Herbert Marriott | Filius Rev. Herbert 
Marriott | Dec. xvi., &c.—A Latin text follows. 
On a flat stone. 

62. Sacred | To the memory of | Edward Mac- 
cowan, M.D.| Physician for seventeen years 
to the Jerusalem Mission of the | Society for 
Promoting Christianity | Among the Jews | And 
entered into his rest | On the vi. February, 1860. 
| Unto you which believe ; Christ is precious | 
1 Peter ii. 7. 

Besides the above, there are inscriptions 
to Katie Kelk (63), F. W. Adeney (64), H. 
Israel ( 65), M. Benoriel (66), Dr. Schick (67), 
M. Dickinson (68), E. Piazza (69), R. Batte- 
sen (70), W. Hope (71), the Rev. C. F. 
Waton (72), C. H. Hillyer (73), and others 
in Arabic and German. DELTA. 


Lorp Macavtay AND JOHN 
Txoms.—That the originator of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
a journal founded for the solving of problems, 
should himself form the subject for a problem, 
would indeed have been a matter of surprise 
to him, yet ‘‘ Claudius Clear ” recently offered 
in The British Weekly a book for the best reply 
to the following :— 

‘Lord Macaulay once met Mr. W. J. Thoms; 
the antiquary, in the Library of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Thoms mentioned to Lord Macaulay 
that he could not quite understand why Pope 
had satirised Dryden in ‘The Dunciad.’ Lord 
Macaulay said that Mr. Thoms must be mistaken, 
and with his usual eloquence, before an audience 
of a score of peers, he spoke for nearly half an 
hour in support of his opinion, and proved beyond 
all doubt that it was impossible that Pope could 
or would have lampooned Dryden. Mr. Thoms 
had all this time a copy of ‘The Dunciad* in 
his pocket, with the page turned down at the 
passage. What should Mr. Thoms have done, 
and why ?”’ 


In The British Weekly for the 4th inst. 
it was announced that the prize had been 
awarded to R. M. Rees, Paulton, Bristol, who 
had replied as follows :— 

‘‘Mr. Thoms should have gone home and sent 
a letter to Lord Macaulay, quoting the lines 
referred to and giving the place where they could 
be found, at the same time thanking Lord 
Macaulay for his most interesting and illuminating 
discussion of the subject, which both for Mr. 
Thoms’ own sake and that of the other auditors, 
he had found himself quite unable to interrupt.” 


Claudius Clear adds :— 

‘““What Mr. Thoms did, I believe, was_ to 
go home and to take no action whatever, but 
curiously enough no competitor has sugges 
this course.” 

Between Macaulay and Thoms, as I am 
aware, there was a feeling of deep regard. 
My father has often spoken to me of their 
friendship, and the respect the great his- 
torian had for our founder’s learning. 
Macaulay would frequently show this. On 
his being called to the House of Lords, 
when he was receiving the congratulations. 
of many peers in the library, he noticed that 
Thoms had joined the group, and at once 
went to him and expressed great pleasure 
that he should be among those who rejoiced 
at the honour that had been bestowed 
upon him. Among the many references in 
‘N. & Q.’ to Macaulay is one on the Ist of 
December, 1854, relating to the publica- 
tion on the 17th of vols. iii. and iv. of his. 
‘History.’ Twenty-five thousand copies had 
been printed, but these were not sufficient 
to meet the demand, and “the press is 
already at work on a second impression.” 

JouHN C. FRANCIS. 
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InpIAN Names.—The daily papers, com- 
menting on the appointment of a native 
to the Governor-General’s Council in India, 
warn us that “ Mukharji is not a surname, 
but a great Brahman cognomen.”’ I suspect 
that this is the colloquial form of the name 
which appears on State occasions as Muk- 
hopadhyaya. Indian family names exhibit 
many peculiarities of great interest to the 
onomatologist. There is a kind of surname 
in use among Indian Mohammedans which 
upsets all our notions of what a surname 
should be. This kind is not only not here- 
ditary, but differs as between brother and 
brother. The explanation is that these are 
really personal names. Mohammedans have 
no surnames, so when brought into contact 
with Western civilization they treat the 
final part of their compound personal names 
as such. For example, there is a class of 
names commencing with Abdul, e.g., Abdul 
Rahman. An Indian of that name would 
evade the difficulty caused by absence of 
surname by treating Rahman as one, and 
figure in English society as ‘“‘ A. Rahman, 
Esq.’ His brother, however, can obviously 
never be Rahman. His name, we will 
suppose, is Abdul Ghani, so he becomes 
“A. Ghani, Esq.”’ This is surely unique. 

A real equivalent to our surnames is to 
be found in the Mahratta hereditary names 
ending in -kar, derived from names of places. 
The royal name of Holkar will occur to 
every reader. Other examples are Mom- 
baikar, “the man from Bombay,” Shir- 
gaokar, “from Shirgao”; Tanjorkar, 
Tanjore’; Vijapurkar, ‘from Vija- 
pur,” &c. JAS. Tr, Jun. 


** ArTIFICIAL.”’—In the clever, but fan- 
tastic ‘‘appreciation’’ of Edgar Allan Poe 
which appeared in the Literary Supplement 
of The Times for 14 January, the following 

uotation is made from ‘The Fall of the 

ouse of Usher’ :— 

** But the fervid facwty ot his impromptus could 
not be so accounted for. They must have been, 
and were, in the notes, as well as in the words of 
his wild fantasies, the result of that intense mental 
collectedness and concentration to which I have 
previously alluded as observable only in particular 
moments of the highest artificial excitement.” 


The writer observes that (except for the 
“* artificial’) this is much nearer a true 
account of the actual conditions that have 
attended the making of every lyrical poem 
ever written, including Poe’s own. In 
the Supplement for the following week Mr. 
George Hookham wrote to suggest that 
possibly the word “artificial,” to which 


exception was taken, was not used in its 
ordi modern sense, but was perhaps 
connected in sense with “ artificer’’ rather 
than with “artifice.” So Shakespeare in 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ :— 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower. 
If “‘ artificial ” is used as if it were equivalent 
to producing “‘a work of art,” it would 
certainly make excellent sense, both in 
Poe and Shakespeare, and, as Mr. Hookham 
remarks, it would be quite in the manner 
of the former. Perhaps a correspondent 
may be able to produce some other instance 
in which the word is used with this meaning. 
Unfortunately, I cannot refer to the word 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ W. F. Pripeavx. 

Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


Brrxer.”—‘ H.E.D.,’ while giving bik, 

bilked, and bilking, does not include bilker, 
though the last word has at least a semi- 
literary ancestry. In The Daily Courant 
for 27 Dec., 1717, there was announced, 
as part of that night’s programme “by 
the Company of Comedians, at the Theatre 
in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,”’ 
‘A Dramatick Entertainment of Dancing, call’d, 
The Cheats, or, The Tavern Bilkers. The part of 
Harlequin to be perform’d by Mr. Lun, Scaramouch 
by Mr. Thormond, and Punch by Mr. Cook. With 
a 


the Scenes, Machines, and other Decorations 


proper to the Play. 
ATFRED F. RoBBINs. 


“Come To ScHooLt” Carty. —In many 
places the school-bell is sounded, a call to 
the children to be in time, and this call is 
at times set to words :— 

All good children, come to school now ; 
Hark ! we hear the bells ring ! 
Ting a ling; ting, ting, ting. 
Each line is said twice in a sing-song way 
as the children trot along hand in hand. 
At any rate, this is how the infants go. 
There are variations, no doubt. 
Tuos. RATcLirFre. 
Worksop. 


Dr. JOHNSON AND Epmunp Smira.—In 
preparing his memoir of Edmund Smith for 
the “‘ Lives of the Poets’? Johnson makes 
a large preliminary quotation from what 
he calls “‘his character, as given by Mr. 
Oldisworth, with all the partiality of friend- 
ship.” This, says he quite explicitly and 
with perfect candour, as it “‘ comprises great 

art of what can be known of Mr. Smith, 
it is better to transcribe at once than to 
take by pieces.” His own share in the pro- 
duct he designs is to. be modest and sub- 
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ordinate. “I shall subjoin,” he observes, 
“such little memorials as accident has enabled 
me to collect.” After quoting, apparently 
verbatim, what he presently defines as “‘ the 
declamation of Oldisworth,” he gives various 
biographical details drawn, he explains, 
from conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, 
whom he proceeds to eulogize in terms that 
prompt the famous allusion to the death 
of Garrick. He says comparatively little 
of Smith’s literary achievement, although 
he contends against Addison that the 
“Phedra’ was probably as well received 
as its merits deserved. Of the author’s 
“ Pindar’ he declares himself entirely igno- 
rant apart from Oldisworth’s references ; 
and all he says of the ‘ Longinus’ is that 
“he intended to og it with some 
illustrations, and had selected his instances 
of the false Sublime from the works of Black- 
more.” 

When editing The Spectator for “‘ Every- 
man’s Library,” Prof. Gregory Smith seems 
to have failed to notice the two distinct 
sections in Johnson’s chapter on Smith. 
Unhesitatingly and without comment, he 
assigns to the later and the distinguished 
critic the opinions expressed by his com- 
paratively obscure predecessor. Annotating 
Steele’s assertion, in the second number of 
The Spectator, that Aristotle and Longinus 
were familiar to his Member of the Inner 
Temple, he says : “‘ At the time of this paper, 
Edmund Smith’s translation, which Johnson 
has praised highly, was in MS.” 

ain, prompted by Addison’s complaint, 
in No. 18, regarding the popular enthusiasm 
for the opera “‘at a time when an author 
lived that was able to write the Phedra 
and Hippolitus,” Mr. Gregory Smith ob- 
serves in an appended note: “ Addison’s 
friend Edmund Smith produced ‘ Phedra 
and Hippolitus’ in 1709, ‘a consummate 
tragedy’ excelling the Greek and Latin 
* Phedra’ and ‘the French one,’ says John- 
son.” Like the praise accorded to the 
version of Longinus, this encomium is drawn 
from the section of Johnson’s memoir which 
is completed by the unqualified ‘‘ declama- 
tion of Oldisworth.” The play, resting on 
a mythological basis, seemed to Johnson 
unlikely to appeal to the ignorant or to be 
on the stage by the learned. 
“It is a scholar’s play,” he concludes, 


“such as may please the reader rather than 
the spectator; the work of a vigorous and 
elegant mind, accustomed to please itself 
with its own conceptions, but of little 
acquaintance with the course of life.” 
THomas Bayne. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and ad to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PuncH: THE BEVERAGE.—When this 
word was under discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
in 1905-6 Mr. Epwarp HERoNn-ALLEN 
wrote (10 S. v. 72) of his family as having 
‘prided themselves as punch-makers for 
many generations,” and as having “ always 
understood that the word was derived from 
the Persian or Urdu word panj, five.” Will 
Mr. HERON-ALLEN be so good as to say 
to what date, precisely or approximately, 
these “many generations” go back? and 
also what evidence he has that his ancestors 
always so understood the derivation of 
‘punch’? ? Were any of these ancestors on 
service in the East Indies, and in what years ? 
As we are collecting materials for the history 
of the word “ punch,” we should be glad 
of particulars as to both statements. Does 
the evidence go back before the date of 
Fryer, who, so far as we know, was the first 
to propound the derivation in question ? 
(If answered privately, kindly address “ Sir 
James Murray, Oxford.”’) 

J. A. H. Murray, 


Lizarps AND Music.—The archeologist 
Welcker, in his ‘ Alte Denkmiler,’ vol. i. 
1849, p. 412, quotes the opinion of “ An 
Englishman’ on the love of lizards for 
music in a book entitled ‘On the Habits 
and Customs of Animals,’ London, 1839, 
but omits to give his name. This English- 
man, who seems to have been a naturalist, 
says, according to Welcker, that lizards, 
common in Southern Italy and Malta, are 
fond of music and also of whistling. ; when 
he was returning from his 
sions, he often amused himself by whistling, 
in order to see the lizards creeping out of 
their holes and listening to him. e adds 
that this experiment was also made in Brazil. 

Who was this author ? and has the same 
observation been made by others? There 
is nothing surprising in the fact, for serpents 
are known to be charmed by music, and 
lizards are also reptiles. . GaIpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI*). 


GortTHE’s CoNVERSATIONS.—A new edi- 
tion of the late Baron von Biedermann’s 
standard collection of all known conversa- 
tions of Goethe is now being ag with 
the active encouragement of the leading 
Goethe scholars. Every effort is being made 
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in order that this final edition may be as 
complete and trustworthy as _ possible ; 
hence any one in possession of additions 
or corrections to the first edition is earnestly 
requested to send them to the general editor, 
Freiherr F. W. von Biedermann, 33, Albrecht- 
strasse, Steglitz bei Berlin ; or to the under- 
signed, who is editing the conversations 
recorded in English. The accounts of the 
following Englishmen and Americans have 
already been examined and prepared for 
the press: G. Bancroft, Alb. Brisbane, 
G. H. Calvert, J. G. Cogswell, Geo. Downes, 
H. E. Dwight, Wm. Emerson, R. P. Gillies, 
A. B. Granville, G. H. Lewes, John Murray, 
Sir Ch. Murray, H. C. Robinson (MSS.), 
W. R. Swifte (‘Wilhelm’s Wanderings ’), 
Thackeray, Geo. Ticknor, Jos. Wolff (exact 
date undetermined); but there must be 
many others still unnoticed. 
LronarRD L. MACKALL. 
Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, 13, Jena. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING.—At what speed 
was it possible to send messages from London 
to Portsmouth by the old method of sig- 
nalling ? In ‘Highways and Byways in 
Surrey,’ by Eric Parker, 1908, I read on 
p- 86 of 
““a system which enabled news to be sent from 
London to Portsmouth in a few seconds. (It 
took three-quarters of a minute to signal the 
hour of one o’clock from Greenwich to Portsmouth 
and back again to Greenwich).” 

Italics mine. Can this have been possible ? 
If so, telegraphy was no gain to the 
Admiralty. W.C. J. 


BRITANNIA AS THE NATIONAL EMBLEM.— 
At what date had the figure of Britannia 
come to be recognized as the national 
emblem ? 


Waite Hart.”—What is the badge 
of “The White Hart,” so common as the 
sign of inns and hotels ? D—u. 

[A white hart was the badge of Richard IT. 


See the numerous communications at 10 S. vii. 
249, 337.) 


CHINESE PROVERB IN BurTon’s ‘ ANA- 
Ttomy.’---In his introduction, ‘ Democritus 
to the Reader’ (p. 40, ed. 1651-2), Burton 
writes: “The Chinezes say, that we Euro- 
peans have one eye, they themselves two, 
all the world else is blinde.’’ 

The same saying is found in Bishop Hall’s 
‘Mundus alter et idem,’ less than half way 
through the opening part, ‘ Itineris occasio et 
TpoTapackevac pa’ :— 

“Quis inter Chinenses tantum acuminis, 


solertieque, expectasset ? quis tot artes, tamque 


multijugem rerum omnium scientiam ? qui dum 
nos Musas omnes in hoc Occidentali gurgustiolo 
inclusas putamus, rident, nec immerito, quicquid 
uspiam preter se hominum est ajuntque se solos 
vere oculatos, Europxos unioculos esse ; reliquos, 
quotquot sunt, mortales, coecutire.”"—P. 15 
in the Utrecht edition of 1643. The margin has 
* Proverb. Chinensium.’’ 


Burton was most likely indebted to this 
passage of ‘‘ Mercurius Britannicus.”’ But 
can any one point to a place in @hinese 
literature where the thought occurs, or to 
any account of China or book of travel 
where the saying is attributed to the Chinese ? 

I once consulted the late Dr. E. J. Eitel 
on the subject, but neither he nor the other 
Sinologists to whom he was good enough 
to refer the question were able to indicate 
@ source. Epwarp BeEnsLyY. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE WortuHIEs.—The fol- 
lowing are the names of some famous men 
born in Gloucestershire. Can any of your 
readers mention others ? 

Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London 

396, &e. 

Tideman de Winchcombe, Bishop of Worcester 
1395-1401. 

John Carpenter, Bishop of Worcester 1443-76. 

John Chedworth, Bishop of Lincoln 1452-71. 

Henry Dene, Archbishop of Canterbury 1501-3. 

Thomas Ruthall, Bishop of Durham 1509-23. 

Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford 1535-8. 

Sebastian Cabot, died c. 1557. 

William Tyndale, translator of the Bible, d. 1536. 

Tobias Matthew, Archbishop of York 1606-25. 

John Taylor, the Water Poet, b. 1580, d. 1653. 

Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Justice 1671-6. 

Sir William Penn, Admiral, b. 1621, d. 1670. ' 

Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester 1691-1715. 

Sir John Powell, Justice of the King’s Bench 
1702-13. 

Sir ret Atkyns, county historian, b. 1647, 

-1711 


Rev. James Bradley, Astronomer Royal 1742-62. 

ante” woos Whitefield, the preacher, b. 1714, 
1770. 

John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury 1783-1805. 

Robert Raikes, founder of Sunday Schools, 

b. 1735, d. 1811. 

J discoverer of vaccination, b. 1749, 

- 1823. 


Sir George Nayler, Garter King-cf-Arms, 1822-31. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal 
Academy 1820-30. 
Robert Southey, 1813-43. 
Rev. John Keble, b. 1792, d. 1865. 
John Fraser, Bishop of Manchester 1870-85. 
Herbert Vaughan, Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster 1892-1903. 
Please reply direct. A. A. HUNTER. ; 
College Road, Cheltenham. 


Lapy Mary Worrtey Monrtacu’s LeEt- 
TERS.—The ‘Letters’ are generally stated 
to have been first published in three volumes 
in 1763, and an additional volume issued in 
1767 is said to be spurious, and is attributed 


hools, 
1749, 


12-31. 
Royal 
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to John Cleland. Lowndes says he also 
issued a pirated edition of the original 
letters. I find there is a second edition 
with imprint 1763, T. A. Becket and P. de 
Hondt, the Strand, uniform with the volume 
of ‘ Additional Letters.’ There is also an 
edition in one volume with imprint 1764, 
A. Homer in the Strand, and P. Milton in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Is the latter the 
pirated edition referred to by Lowndes or 
the so-called second edition? What are 
the correct date and imprint of the real 
first edition ? J. W. M. 


IstincTon Parisnh ReEGisters.—I should 
be glad to know if there are any parish 
registers for Islington dating back to the 
end of the sixteenth century, and, if not, 
what genealogical records exist relating to 
this locality. Mi 


[Mr. A. M. Burke’s recently published ‘ Key 
to the Ancient Parish Registers of England and 
Wales ’ (Sackville Press) would answer your first 
question, as it gives the date of the earliest entry 
in every parish register, and also states what 
registers have been printed.] 


PoEMS ATTRIBUTED TO DrypEN.—The 
Aldine edition of Dryden, edited by Richard 
Hooper, prints two poems which are not 
to be found in most collections of the poet’s 
works. The title of one is ‘On the Marriage 
of Mrs. Anastasia Stafford’; of the other, 
‘To Matilda.’ What is the history of these 
poems ? and what is the authority for ascrib- 
ing them to Dryden ? 8. 


JEWS AND JEWESSES IN Fiction.—I 
should be grateful for the names of Jews 
and Jewesses mentioned in plays, poetry, 
and novels, and the titles of the books in 
which these characters appeared ; also for 
the titles of any books or novels which have 
specially dealt with Jewish life, manners, 
and customs. Please reply direct. 

(Hon. Mrs.) S. Stewart. 

10, Egerton Gardens, S.W. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S DESCENDANTS.—Can any 
one tell me if any descendant of Thomas 
Gainsborough, the great painter, is still 
living ? I am informed that the last direct 
descendant died about 1874. de 


Dopstry THE PuBLISHER.—Having al- 
seady acquired a certain amount of new 
matter bearing on the life of Robert Dodsley, 
poet, dramatist, and publisher, I shall be 
giad to be directed to any source of addi- 
tional information, outside well-known works 
of reference. A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—-Any information 
about, and references to, this parish, its 
history and topography, its inhabitants 
and its industries (especially that of iron- 
smelting and forging), some notes on which 
are being prepared for publication, will be 
welcome. Please reply direct. 

Prercevat Lucas. 

188, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


Buttock on Virernta.—Where 
may any biographical matter be obtained 
concerning William Bullock, gentleman, 
who in 1649 wrote ‘Virginia Impartially 
Examined ’ ? ARMITAGE. 

Fieldhead, Eastholm Green, Letchworth, Herts. 


‘““THAT’S ANOTHER PAIR OF SHOES.” — 
I should be glad to know the origin of this 
expression. Henry SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 


THISTLE AND Sarnt.—-Can any one tell 
me of what saint the thistle is an emblem ? 
St. B. S. SLapEN. 


CanorieD Prews.—I wish to learn the 
names of any churches that have canopied 
pews besides Stokesay and St. Margaret 
Pattens, E.C. (Rev.) St. B. S. StapEn. 

63, Ridmount Gardens, Chenies Street, W.C. 


Scrap Hacer AtKatt.—I find in a writer 
of the end of the seventeenth century Solinus 
and Scrap Hager Alkali quoted as authorities 
on the medicinal properties of pearls. Who 
was the second of these writers ? 

EMERITUS. 


CasttE Foutis.—Can any Scotsman tell 
me from what legend or historical cireum- 
stance is derived the curious and baffling 
slogan or rallying word of the Clan Roich, 
or Munro family, viz., ‘‘ Caisteal Foulis ’n 
a theine”’ (‘‘ Castle Foulis ablaze”)? Or 
does it refer to nothing more romantic than 
illuminations, or perhaps signalling? The 
chief of the clan has been designated Munro 
of Foulis since the twelfth century. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Heratpic.—In a miniature case, be- 
spangled with golden quatrefoils on a light 
blue enamelled ground is the portrait of a 
personage of the seventeenth century, to 
judge by the costume. The inside of the 
lid contains a shield bearing arms which I 
interpret as follows: Or, on a bend sable 
three falcons displayed, of the last. The 
crest on a helm might also be a falcon dis- 
played. It has been suggested to me that 
the portrait is that of a Mortimer. Can it 
be that the arms appertain to John Mortimer, 
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the agricultural writer, who published a 
treatise (highly esteemed at the period) on 
the art of husbandry, and died in 1736? 
If not to him, to whom ? 

J. Ho~pEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Stuart, or Traquarir.—lIs it known 
who was the wife of John, first Earl of Tra- 
quair? He was the son of John Stuart 
of Traquair by Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Stewart, or Stuart, Master of Ochil- 
tree. Where can I find the Ochiltree pedi- 
gree ? A. T. M. 


RUTLAND: ORIGIN OF THE NamME.—Can 
any of your readers kindly inform me of the 
origin of the family name of Rutland ? 
The particular family in which I am in- 
terested were, according to Guillim’s ‘ Dis- 
play of Heraldry,’ 1679, of Saffron Walden 
in Essex. It has been suggested that the 
name should be Ruthland, and that there 
is a part of Essex called the Ruth, and that 
the ancient holders of it were called Ruth- 
landers, since altered to Rutland. I have 
searched in Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ but can find 
no trace of this origin. 

Harriot Exiz. TApor. 


Otway Bate left Westminster School at 
Midsummer, 1803. I should be glad to 
obtain any information concerning his 
parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


Henry Etuison. (See 10 S. x. 8, 95, 
137.)—Can any of your correspondents give 
me the dates of the respective deaths of the 
three brothers Richard, John, and Henry 
Ellison ? G. F. R. B. 


DRAYTON ON VALENTINE’S Day.—In 
which of Michael Drayton’s works is mention 
made of St. Valentine’s Day ? 

Gro. Drayton. 


Tasso’s ‘ AmintA.’—Where can a copy 
of Tasso’s pastoral drama ‘ Aminta’ 
procured in translated form—prose or verse 
—and by whom is it published ? 

Gro. Drayton. 


DiaLoeueEs oF Luisa SiceA.—Who was 
the author of this book, and what is the 
nature of the dialogues? To judge from 
the effect of a haphazard reading of a few 
pages on one of the characters in a recent 
novel, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,’ by Hubert 
Wales, the dialogues must be of a powerful 
nature, the reader, after first turning crimson 
and then deathly white, sinking quietly to 
the ground unconscious. Joun HEBB. 


Replies. 


THE LIQUID N IN ENGLISH. 
(10 S. xi. 105.) 


In tracing the history of the gn sound 
we find that the E. ni is a reversion to the 
Lat. ni, which is —— in Spanish 
by 7%, in Portuguese by nh, and in Italian 
and French by gn; for example, Lat. 
senior, Span. sevor, Port. senhor, It. signore, 
Fr. seigneur ; Lat. Hispania, Span. Espaia, 
Fr. Espagne ; Lat. Britannia, Fr. Bretagne ; 
Lat. campania, It. campugna, Fr. campagne. 
This fact is important in its relation to 
Latin pronunciation, as it shows that such 
a word as senior should be pronounced 
seni-or, and not sen-yor. 

The English pronunciation, however, 
differs from that of the Romance languages 
in having no nasal sound. Whether the 
Latin language possessed this sound is 
difficult to say; probably it did. I do 
not quite understand the force of the word 
“equivalent”? when Pror. SKEAT says: 
“The chief examples of E. ni from (or 
equivalent to) F. gn are ‘‘ minion, com- 
panion,” &c. Minion and companion may 
be equivalent in meaning to mignon and 
compugnon, but they are far from being 
equivalent in sound. 

To the three words instanced by PRor. 
SKEAT as possessing ‘‘ the liquid n” may, 
I think, be added signor or signior, which 
Shakespeare has anglicized in giving it the 
English plural. I remember also to have 
seen seigneurial used in English books, as 
well as cognoscenti. If champignon is ad- 
missible, a claim may be put in for peignoir, 
a lady’s  dressing-gown. Old-fashioned 
people still sometimes write poignard for 
poniard. There may also be added canyon, 
from the Span. cafion, a deep cleavage in the 
hills. This word has become naturalized in 
American literature. 

A word omitted by Pror. Sxkrat—it is 
possibly unknown in the cloistered _refec- 
tories of Cambridge—is champagne. Unless 
my memory deceives me, this word two 
hundred years ago was spelt champain, 
just as we have Spain from Espagne, and 
Britain from Bretagne ; and it is remarkable 
that we should have reverted in more modern 
days to the French spelling. A cynic might 
refer this change to the coramon notion that 
things with a tinge of naughtiness about 
them seem less repulsive when arrayed in 
foreign garb than when clad in honest home- 
spun. 
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Pror. SKEAT may perhaps be able to 
account for the fact that while in such words 
as sign, benign, malign, the g sound is dropped, 
and the 7 is lengthened into ai, in derivatives 
the @ is shortened and the g regains its 

wer; €.9., sign, signal, signet, signify ; 

enign, benignant ; malign, malignant. 

Though disposed to go only a very short 
distance with the Spelling Reform party, 
I would concur in changing the spelling of 
mignonette to minionet. In French the 
flower is not known by that name, but is 
called réséda, and there seems no object 
in giving a quasi-French spelling to an Eng- 
lish word. F. Pripeavux. 


Pror. SkEatT’s interesting article suggests 
a few remarks. 

1. With regard to the use of ny for the 
liquid gn in English, this may have been 
derived from the Provengal and Aragonese 
usage. In Catalan ny has always been the 
symbol for this sound. Catalan surnames 
like Capmany and Fortuny, and place-names 
like Arenys, have puzzled our pronouncing 
dictionaries. which treat them as_ three 
syllables, whereas they should reckon as 


two. 

2. “This liquid n is common in Middle 
Scotch.” Pror. SkEaT might have added 
that another Scotch symbol for it is nz. 
The name MacKenzie, for instance, was 
meant to be pronounced Mac Kenyie. The 
Gaelic spelling is Mac Coinnich, pronounced 
Mac Konyie. I have never been able to 
find out why the Kon- of the Gaelic 
original has become Ken- in the English 
name. Perhaps there is some difference of 
dialect. 

3. The change of final gn to ng occurs in 
many languages. It is universal in Munster 
Gaelic ; thus the surname Flynn becomes 
Flyng, popularl Fae gp with a long y, 
like our word “fly.” A good example is 
the Cockney “Boolong”’” for Boulogne. 
Similarly, the German residents in Courland 
turn Lettish family names like Kalnifi and 
Smildsifi into Kalning and Smilting. 

Jas. Puatr, Jun. 


If the key-words are meant to be taken 
from modern English, it must be objected 
that the gn in poignant is not pronounced 
like the gn in mignonette and champignon. 
In poignant the gn has the same value as in 
such @ word as signing, i.e., it is no more 
than a simple n. A better example, if a 
third one is wanted, would be the gn in 
cognac. L. R. M. STRACHAN, 

Heidelberg. 


' Eastry, Kent (10 S. xi. 87).—In 
‘Place-Names of Cambridgeshire,’ p. rf 
to which Mr. Durenan refers, I say that the 
forms of Eastry (Kent) are given in Sweet’s 
‘Oldest English Texts,’ p. 611; and these 
are duly cited in the query. 

The forms cause much difficulty, but have 
been admirably "geet by . H. M. 
Chadwick, in his ‘Studies in Old English,’ 
p. 147, in the Cambridge Philological Transac- 
tions, vol. iv. part 2. He shows that the 
equivalent of the Gothic gaui, mod. G. 
gau, ‘a district,” is only found in the 
Oldest English, and in four place-names, viz., 
Fastry, Ely, Lympne (Kent), and Surrey ; 
and even in these the later forms of Ely 
and Surrey altered the suffix to -ey or -y, 
with the sense of “ island.” 

The proper forms are LHastre-gz, Hostere- 
ge. where Eastre, Eostere, are the feminine 
genitives (in -e) of Easter, Kastor, the god- 
dess whose name is preserved in the neuter 
sb. Eastor, the festival of Easter. Gé 
answers to a later form géa, equivalent to 
the G. gau ; hence Eastre-gé is ‘‘ the district 
consecrated to the goddess Eastor.” The 
curious form found in “in regione Eastr- 
géna”’ is explained as a genitive plural. 

The older form of Ely was é-gé, answering 
to Beda’s “regio anguillarum” ; the later 
form Elig (both vowels long) was due to 
the substitution. of ig for gé, and means 
eel-island.” 

As for Surrey, so long the despair of ety- 
mologists, it occurs as Suthri-géa in the 
‘A,-S. Chronicle,’ an. 836, and simply means 
‘southern district.’”’ And here we find the 
very form géa that we should expect. Of 
course this obsolescent word was confused 
with ig, M.E. ey, y, “island,” as in the case 
of Ely; so that Robert of Gloucester has 
Sothereye, Sotherey, Sotherige, Southerey, 


as old spellings of Surrey. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


I feel little doubt that this place derived 
its name from its geographical position, 
notwithstanding the local belief that it was 
named after the goddess Eastre. If its 
early history were accurately known, I 
believe it would be found that it was one 
of the first Saxon, or more Jutish, 
settlements in England. ter Christianity 
was introduced, the church was made de- 
pendent upon Canterbury, and it was its 
geographical position in relation to the 
capital of the Cantwaras that most likely 
gave it its name. I would venture to invite 
Mr. DvuteNnan’s attention to a paper that 
was published some years ago in The Home 
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Counties Magazine, dealing with Suthrige 

or Surrey. I cannot give the exact reference, 

as I am abroad, but it deals in a new and 

interesting way with the place-termination 

-rige, and might throw some light on the 

analogous name Eastry. W. F. PripEavx. 
Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


In an article on the derivation of Surrey 
in The Home Counties Magazine for July, 
1901 (vol. iii. pp. 198-205), Mr. T. le Mar- 
chant Douse, following Prof. Kluge, pointed 
out similarities in the early forms of Eastry 
and Surrey, and inferred that they are de- 


rived from the same tribal name, being the | 


East and South Riges respectively. He 

further identified the Riges with the Rugi 

of Germany, A. Morey Davies. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


Lambarde in his ‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ 
written in 1576, says :-—-- 

** Eastrie is the name of a Towne and hundredth 
within the Lath of St. Augustine, and hath the 
addition of East for difference sake, from Westrie 
(commonly called Rye), neere to Winchelsey in 
Sussex.” 

R. Gower. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE DEFINITION OF 
GENTLEMAN (10 8. xi. 109).—This definition 
of a gentieman has nothing to do with the 
county mentioned, but is merely an extract 
from a little volume entitled ‘The Gentile 
Sinner, or England’s Brave Gentleman : 
Characterized In a Letter to a Friend, Both 
as he is, and as he should be,’ first published 
at Oxford, in 1660, according to Anthony 
& Wood. The second edition, a copy of 
which lies before me, is dated 1661. The 
author was Clement Ellis, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, who was born at Penrith, 
Cumberland, and was in 1694 Rector of 
Kirkby in Nottinghamshire, where he en- 
joyed “great repute for his Religion and 
Learning” (‘ Athenee Oxonienses,’ 2nd ed., 
1721, pp. 969-70). Wood gives the title 
of the book as ‘The Genteel Sinner,’ and 
adds: ‘‘ Afterwards came out several edi- 
tions of it with corrections and additions,” 
so it must have obtained considerable 
popularity. 

As the passage in the query has been 
modernized in spelling, and contains not 
a few differences from the original text, an 
exact copy of what appears on pp. 178-9 
of the second edition will no doubt be of 
interest :— 

“The true gentleman is one that is Gods 
servant, the worlds master, and his own man. 
His vertue is his business, his study his recreation, 
contentednesse his rest, and happinesse his 


reward. God is his father, the Church is his 
mother, the Saints his brethren, all that need 
him his friends, and Heaven his inheritance. 
Religion is his mistresse, loyalty and justice her 
ladies of honour; devotion is his chaplain, 
chastity his chamberlain, sobriety his butler, 
temperance his cook, hospitality his housekeeper, 
Providence his steward, charity his treasurer : 
Piety is mistresse of the house, and discretion 
the porter, to let in and out as is most fit. Thus 
is his whole family made up of vertues, and he 
the true master of his family. He is necessitated 
to take the world in his way to Heaven, but he 
walks through it as fast as he can; and all his 
businesse by the way is to make himself and others 
happy. ‘Take him all in two words, he is a man 


and a Christian.” 
Joun T. Curry. 


Bitty THE Hunting Parson 
(10 8. x. 310, 395, 453; xi. 15).—The Butler 
arms, which I copied from Hutchins’s 
‘Dorset,’ iv. 333, are incorrectly blazoned 
by that historian. On p. 182 he apparently 
gives them correctly, as Or, on a chief 
indented azure, three covered cups of the 
first. V. L. OLiver. 


Mitt at Gosport, Hants (10 8. x. 68, 
118).--I thank W. C. J. for his reply. From 
information lately received I find that the 


A | locality of the mill was rightly stated by 


me. However, I regret having made a slip 
with respect to the Civil War incident. 
The mill mentioned by W. C. J., and graphic- 
ally described by Sir Walter Besant in ‘ By 
Celia’s Arbour,’ was the “ Old King’s Mill,” 
Portsmouth, which was burnt down in 
1868, and was also the mill connected with 
the above incidert. The site is occupied 
by the present Gun Wharf. 


‘* BROKENSELDE ” (10 S. xi. 10, 58, 110). 
---It is now clear that selde does not, in this 
particular case, mean “shield,” but repre- 
sents the A.-S. seld or selde (it scarcely 
matters which), a building, abode, shop, 
shed, or whatever else of the kind seems 
most suitable. 

The A.-S. seld, an abode, selde, a porch, 
are closely related, and appear to be inter- 
changeable, at a later date. Two references 
for the M.E. seld are given in Stratmann. 
As to the etymology, there is no doubt that 
seld is a mere variant of setl, a settle, abode, 
residence, dwelling, stall (for beasts), see 
(for a bishop). Sievers hus shown that 
the suffix -ld is merely a later form of -dl 
or -1; the stock examples are neeld, a mere 
variant of needle; and spald, spittle, for 
spatl. The root-verb is sittan, to sit. 

We must not take Mr. Riley’s etymologies 
seriously, as not much wes known about 
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phonetics in 1860. It is, of course, wholly 
impossible to connect seld (if a true form) 
with shield or shealing; and the words 
shield and shealing are from different roots. 
WattTer W. SKEAT. 


SNEEZING SUPERSTITION : EARBURN (10 S. 
xi. 7, 117).—An Abyssinian says to you 
when you sneeze, “ Egzia-behér yamasgan,”’ 
which is equivalent to ‘“‘ God bless you!” 

W. F. Prineavx. 


When I was at Thorvaldsen’s Museum 
at Copenhagen in the summer of 1904, 
an official—who did not speak English— 
went the round of the Salons with me. 
Happering to be troubled by a cold in my 
head, I sneezed several times. Upon each 
oceasion, looking me the while gravely in 
the face, he raised his hat, and made a stately 
obeisance. Harry Hews. 


At the second reference “the earburn 
superstition’ is mentioned, as to which 
I have noted an early reference. In ‘The 
Laud Troy Book,’ of c. 1400, ll. 64517 run :— 

A Kctor, thin ere auzt to glowe, 
For thow hast now fou3ten y-nowe ; 
Wold god, Ector, hit were the sayd 
How thei haue thi deth purvayd ! 
Ee 


GARLIC : ONIONS FOR PURIFYING WATER 
(10 S. xi, 28).—In Lyte’s ‘Herbal’ the 
enumeration of the virtues of garlic runs 
to sixteen paragraphs. He says, among 
other things 

“It is good against all venome and poyson, 
taken in meates or boyled in wine and dronken, 
for of his owne nature it withstandeth al poyson : 
in so much that it driveth away all venemous 
beastes, from the place where it is. Therefore 
Galen prince of Physitians, called it poore mens 
Treacle....It is also good to keepe such from 
danger of sicknesse, as are forced to drinke of 
divers sortes of corrupt waters.” 


Neither Lyte nor Gerard says anything 
to the latter effect of onions, but their quali- 
ties in general are much the same as those 
of garlic. The date of Lyte’s ‘ Herbal’ is 
1578. Cc. C, B. 


In ‘A Treatise of all Sorts of Foods,’ by 
M. L. Lemery, Physician to the King, trans- 
lated by D. Hay, M.D., 8rd ed., London, 
1745, at p. 145 I find :-— 

“The ancient Egyptians esteem’d them [i.e. 
garlick] very much, and by the Help of them 
pretended to keep off Diseases: They also look’d 
upon the Garlick as a strong Antidote, which 
they us’d as we do Treacles, or other Remedies 
of the like Nature. Garlick is a great Help to 
Sea-faring Men; for it removes the Corruptions 
bred by the salt and stinking Water us’d by them 


as also by the bad Victuals they are oblig’d to 
eat at that time, for want of better: They also 
prevent Reachings, and Vomiting, which are 
very often occasion’d by the saltish Air of the 
Sea, which they breathe in; and _ therefore 
Seamen usually eat Garlick every Morning with 
their Bread.’’ 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


One of the common names for the common 
plant the hedge garlic (‘“‘ Jack-by-the-hedge,” 
‘sauce alone,” &c.) is treacle mustard. It 
will be found under this heading in Cul- 
peper’s ‘ Herbal.’ Joun T. PAGE. 


The garlic is widely known as “ poor- 
man’s-treacle’ and “ churl’s-treacle,” and 
is regarded as being a treacle or antidote 
for the bite of any venomous reptile. 

The onion possesses a very sensitive 
organism and readily absorbs all morbid 
matter that comes in its way. It may thus 
be of service in purifying foul water. 

W. B. GERIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


WILBRAHAM AND TABRAHAM AS PROPER 
Namrs (10 &. x. 430, 477).—An example can 
be quoted of the latter as a personal name 
in Cambridgeshire. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, in a village close to Cam- 
bridge—either Barton, I think, or Hasling- 
field—there was a public-house whose host 
bore the ‘‘ uncommon name,”’* as Sir W. S. 
Gilbert would have called it, of Abraham 
Tabraham. Perhaps the name may still 
be found in that district. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The name Tabrum occurs at Navestock 
in Essex as that of a family resident at 
Boys Hall in that parish, and is, I suppose, 
contracted from Tabraham. 

Babraham, near Linton in Cambridge- 
shire, is similarly contracted into Babram, 
and Jonas Webb, a noted sheepbreeder 
in that parish, who died in 1862, is the only 
local celebrity who has a public statue in 
either Oxford or Cambridge. 

Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tabram is probably an abbreviation of 
Tabraham, and has nothing to do with the 
name of the patriarch. Rather more likely, 
I would suggest, is it to be “‘ the home of 
David ” or of some one with a name similar 
thereto in sound. 

J. MacMIcHAEL. 


* MacCatacomb de Salmon-Eye 
Was her uncommon name. 


‘ Bab Ballads,’ ‘ The Cunning Woman. 
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BritTren (10 8. xi. 29).—Possibly this 
name refers to Sheen’s Burial-Ground, 
Church Lane, Whitechapel. In the County 
Council ‘ Return of the Burial-Grounds in 
the City of London’ (1895) is the following 
report concerning this ground :— 

“‘A private ground, immensely used and dis- 
gustingly crowded. It seems to have been at 
one time used by the congregation of the Baptists 
in Little Alie-street, and was then called ‘ Mr. 
Brittain’s burial-ground.’ If so, it existed in 
1763. After being closed for burials it was used 
as a cooperage, and now it is Messrs. Fairclough’s 
yard, and full of carts and sheds, &. A new 
stable was built in 1894, but the London County 
Council declined to prevent its erection. The 
size of the ground is about } acre, and the deserted 
chapel with adjoining plots of land are now for 
— ,but no further buildings should be allowed 

ere. 


Walker (‘Gatherings from Graveyards,’ 
1839) describes it as “a private burying- 
place,” and adds :— 

“The proprietor of this ground is an 
undertaker. He has planted it with trees and 
shrubs, which are sufficiently attractive, but the 
ground is saturated with human putrescence.” 


JOHN T. PaGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Orictn (10 S. ix. 47).—The 
Té6y6 Gakuger Zasshi, Tokio, June, 1908, 
p- 264 has this note :— 

‘** Diabolo,’ starting as a fashion in England 
and France one or two years ago, has now become 
very widely current in this country. Not a few 
persons fancy it is an entire novelty; but, in 
fact, China and Korea had the sport from much 
earlier days, it having been before this practised 
in Europe and America too. In Japan it was 
already known and in great vogue in the period 
of Kéan (A.D. 1278-87)....Its vernacular name 
is ‘ Ryfigo,’ to which the people apply the Chinese 
ideographs ‘Lin’ and ‘Ku,’ jointly meaning 
‘rolling spool.’ Thus ‘ diabolo’ must never be 
accepted as an article of modern invention.”’ 

In his ‘ Kottéshi,’ written about 1800, 
Iwase Samuru, the Japanese novelist and 
antiquary, cites numerous old native authors 
whose writings bear witness to the existence 
of this game contemporary with themselves. 

Koumacusv MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Eaypt as A Priace-Name (10 S. x. 447; 
xi. 93).—It may be helpful to explain that 
“the locality called Egypt” in Southern 
Edinburgh, mentioned by Mr. C. G. ConDELL, 
takes its name from Egypt, a farm which 
extended from the Jordan Burn at Morning- 
side to the Blackford Hill. As a child I 
lived in Morningside, and Egypt supplied 
us with milk, the farm-house being occasion- 
ally visited for a banquet of curds and 
whey, with a subsequent surreptitious 


climb up the hill, which at that time was 
jealously preserved. 

Between the Jordan Burn, which co- 
incided with the Parliamentary boundary, 
and Church Lane (formerly Canaan Road), 
in a nearly square area about a quarter of 
a mile in extent, there were to be found a 
number of Scriptural names, most of them 
in or near Jordan Lane and Canaan Lane. 
I recollect Canaan Cottage, Grove, Lodge, 
and Park; Eden Grove and Hermitage ; 
Goshen and Goshen Bank; Hebron Bank, 
Jordan Bank, Salem House, and Zion Mount. 
Perhaps some Edinburgh resident may be 
able to give useful information as to the 
occasion and date of this eruption of 
Biblical names; unusual, I think, in the 
region of Edinburgh, though there is a 
Joppa on the shore of the Forth some seven 
miles distant from Morningside. From their 


appearance, as I recollect it, the houses 
mentioned must have been among _ the 
earliest dwellings (cottages excepted) in 
Morningside, and built from 70 to 100 years 
ago. E. DIBDIN. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 


It may interest your many readers to 
know that there is a place called Little 
Egypt near Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 
I imagine our being a Bible-reading nation 
accounts for the occurrence of this name. 

Epmunp Essex TERRETT. 


In Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, there 
is a town named Egypt. Not far from 
this town are Emmaus, Nazareth, and 
Bethlehem. Flowing through the region is 
a river known as the Jordan (called ‘ creek ” 
in that community). All this part of Penn- 
sylvania was settled by Moravians and 
Palatinate refugees, whose descendants 
became known as “‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.”’ 

Joun L. Stewart. 

Library, Lehigh University, 2 

South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Manors oF NEYTE, EyBuRY, AND 
Hype (10 S. x. 321, 461; xi. 22).—Mr. 
W. L. Rurron inclines to the view that the 
Grosvenor Square area was part of the 
manor of Hyde, not of that of Eybury. 
I submit two considerations that seem to 
tell against this view. 

1. In 1536 there was an exchange of 
lands between Henry VIII. and the Abbot 
of Westminster. One piece of land is 
described as “a close called Brickclose.... 
between the great close belonging to Eybery 
on the west and north and Condet Mede 
on the east” (‘State Papers, Hen. VIII,’ 
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vol, xi. (2), p. 84). Condet Mede being the 
site of the present Bond Street and Conduit 
Street, the close belonging to Eybery must 
have covered some part of the Grosvenor 
Square region. 

2. In 1439 the Abbot of Westminster 
granted to the City of London certain springs 
in Paddington, with the right to lay pipes 
to carry the water to London, but specially 
excepting the lands of the manor of Hyde 
from those through which the pipes could 
be carried, the Abbot being in some anxiety 
lest his own supply from Hyde should be 
interfered with (Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ vol. xi. 
p. 29). In 1746 the City Surveyor prepared 
@ plan of this line of water-pipes, of which 
there are copies in the Crace Collection 
(maps xiv., 9) and elsewhere. This plan 
shows that the pipes ran under what was, 
until 1908, the north-eastern portion of 
Hyde Park, and continued along the south 
side of Oxford Street. Unless we suppose 


that the City engineers in the fifteenth 
eentury deliberately went out of their way 
to infringe the conditions made by the 
Abbot, for no advantage to their work, 
and at the risk of having it stopped and the 
grant annulled, we must conclude that the 


north-eastern corner of Hyde Park and the 
south side of Oxford Street were not within 
the manor of Hyde. The obvious inference 
is that the straight line of Watling Street, 
now partly lost, was the eastern boundary 
of Hyde. 

What I suggest has happened at what we 
now call Marble Arch is this. Originally 
there was an open space, as usual, around 
the cross-roads, and a short cut (what 
railway engineers call a spur-line) was in 
use from the southern section of Watling 
Street, to what is now Oxford Street. 
When Henry VIII. was enlarging his parks 
he took the opportunity to enclose this 
open space, leaving the “‘spur-line”’ as the 
present Park Lane (northern part). I can 
think of no more probable occasion, between 
1439 and the date of the earliest maps, for 
this extension of the park. The recent 
improvements (1908) restored to the public 
thoroughfares approximately what was 
taken from them three centuries and a half 
before. A. Mortey Davies. 

Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


“Goop-Fors” (10 S. xi. 86).—‘‘ Good- 
fors” are not unknown here amongst 
working people. There are many times 
when a man wants to “sub ”’—draw upon 
the wages which will be due to him at the 
week-end. I have known some employers 


write an order for so much worth of food, 
and this order is “good for” the value 
stated upon it. A man who has got such 
an order shows it to a mate with the remark 
that this is “‘a good-for,” and at the same 
time regrets that he may not slack his 
“throittle’ with it. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


AMERICAN GENEALOGIES (10 S. xi. 49).— 
The following works are much used in 
reference to the above topic :— 

‘ Americans of Royal Descent,’ by C. H. Brown- 


ing. Ardmore, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
‘A Registry of American Families entitled 
to Coat Armor,’ by W. A. Crozier, F.R.S. Genea- 
logical Association, 1, East 40 [?], New York 
City, N.Y. 

‘Index to American Genealogies.’ John Mun- 
sell’s Sons, Albany, N.Y. 

Henry LEFFMANN. 


1839, N. 17 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Colonial Families of the U.S.,’ by G. N. 
Mackenzie, New York, Grafton Press, 1907, 
is an essay toward such a work as Ets asks 
for. But when it is remembered that the 
56,000 Frenchmen found in Canada at the 
time of the cession (150 years ago) now 
number more than 2,000,000—whereas the 
population of the revolting American colo- 
nies mostly of British descent, numbered 
2,600,000 in 1776—it will be seen what a 
prodigious task it would be to compile a 
genealogical record of the descendants of 
the colonists. AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (10 S. 
xi. 129).—Rex will find the verses which 
he quotes in Harrow Notes for 31 May, 1884. 
I believe that they were written by Mr. 
Herbert Greene, now Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. G. W. E. R. 


WonDERS OF THE Wor tp (10 8S. xi. 87).— 
See Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ vol. ii. p. 22, 
where are mentioned both “‘ Stanhenges ” 
(Stonehenge) and ‘Cherdhole” (Cheder- 
hole), and other marvels. At p. 24 we find 
a great “ponde,” as Trevisa translates it, 
with 60 islands, 60 rocks, and an eagle’s 
nest on each; also the salt wells, and so 
forth. Watrter W. SKEAT. 


A curious and interesting list of the 
‘Mirabilia Britannie’ is printed by Hearne 
in the Appendix to his edition of Robert of 
Gloucester, pp. 572-8. It is from a MS. 
then in the possession of Hearne’s friend 
Richard Graves, of Mickleton, Glouc., but 
now in the Rawlinson Collection in the 
Bodleian Library, MS. D. 358. Short 
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similar lists are in’ MSS. B. 355 and C. 203 
and ‘De Mirabilibus Mundi tempore Alex- 
andri’ in MS. A.’ 273. W. D. Macray. 


A list of these wonders is contained in 
Wm. Harrison’s ‘ Description of England ’ 
in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles.’ 


W. Roserts Crow. 


Print: “In Print” (10 S. ix. 447).— 
To the interesting examples collected by 
Sir J. A. H. Murray I wish to add the 
following :— 

“They that sport and laugh at sinne are fooles, 

and damned fooles, reprobate fooles, fooles in folio, 
fooles in print.” —Otes on Jude, p. 462. 
The sermons of Samuel Otes were printed 
in 1633, but preached about thirty years 
earlier. Any book-collecting reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who has a chance of getting this 
work should seize the opportunity. Otes 
tells of the Pigmzans, the frog Borexo, the 
beast Bonosus ; the adamant, the elephant, 
the basilisk ; earthquakes, tobacco, sleepi- 
ness, covetousness. For him the earth is 
‘seventeen hundred miles thick, and odde.”’ 
One could well imagine Ben Jonson or 
Shakspeare “sitting under’? Samuel Otes 
of Sowthreps in Norfolke.”’ 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Arms OF Roman CaTHOLIC 
BisHops (10 S. x. 228, 316, 458).—Mr. 
HiIBGAME in his query states that ir the 
illustrations in ‘The Westminster Calendar 
for 1908’ of the arms of the Archbishop of 
Westminster and of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of England, the arms given are, in 
nearly every case, those of the bishop’s own 
family. He notes Southwark as an excep- 
tion. Argent, on a saltire gules a key or, 
and a sword argent, hilted or, he assumes 
to be the arms of the diocese, and asks 
where illustrations of the arms of the other 
dioceses are to be seen. 

I think that Mr. Hirscame will probably 
find the reason of this to be that such official 
arms are virtually non-existent. The late 
Dr. John Woodward, a high authority on 
these matters, in his book on ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry’ (1892), p. 499, states that ‘‘ up 
to the present time Roman _ Catholic 
prelates in England have very rarely 
adopted any official arms.” He gives one 
diocese, however—that of Salford—wherein 
official arms had been recently assumed by 
the then bishop, as Azure, a seated figure 
of the Blessed Virgin, crowned, sceptred, 
and holding in her hand a scapular support- 
ing the Holy Child proper. 


Southwark Dr. Woodward does not men- 
tion; possibly its arms were not adopted 
before the publication of his work. But 
with reference to the arms of the Archbishop 
of Westminster, which I gather were given 
in the list in ‘The Westminster Calendar,’ 
Dr. Woodward makes the following obser- 
vations :— 

“The arms lately assumed by Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Vaughan are Gules, an archbishop’s cross 
in pale or, over all a pall proper. The arch- 
bishop’s eminent predecessors, Cardinals Wise- 
man and Manning, were content to use only 
their paternal arms, and had no idea of assuming 
a coat which (since no tinctures are marked on 
the archiepiscopal seal) appears to the ordinary 
observer to be a direct annexation of the arms 
of the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury! It is 
curious that even the appearance of such a thing 
should have had the sanction of an officer of the 
College of Arms.” 


J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, 


“ (10 S. xi. 87).-—The forms 
ealing and easing cannot both be right. 
Easing is probably wrong, and due to con- 
fusion of / with a long s. Faling is a re- 
markable, but legitimate formation, from 
the A.-S. @lan (with long @), to kindle ; 
and means “kindling,” the precise sense 
required. The A.-S. @led (with long @), 
meaning “fire,” is allied to the Icel. eldr, 
Dan. ild, fire, whence the prov. E. elding, 
fuel. The derivative on-eal is now spelt 
anneal. Watter W. SKEAT. 


Ealing means burning, from O.E. elan, 
to burn, kindle. Cp. Sco. eldin, fuel, and 
Eng. an-n-ealing. HP. 


An ealing is a shed against another build- 
ing, a “‘lean-to,” and is still in dialect use in 
West Yorkshire (vide ‘Dialect Dictionary ’). 

Easing is a contracted form of eavesing, 
i.e., the edge of a roof of a building, or of the 
thatch of a stack, which overhangs the side. 
Eaves was formerly used for “ roof,’ and 
hence for dwelling (vide ‘ Hist. Eng. Dict.,’ 
s.v. ‘ Easing’ and * Eavesing ’). 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


MENDEZ Pinto (10 S. x. 488; xi. 76).— 
To those who still believe in Fernio Mendez 
Pinto’s “‘ good faith and veracity ” I would 
point out that in my introduction to 

Letters from Portuguese Prisoners in 


Canton, written in 1534 and 1536,’ printed 
in The Indian Antiquary in 1902, I was able, 
by means of these letters (then published 
for the first time), to convict the writer, 
or writers, of the notorious ‘ Peregrinagam ” 
of several sheer mendacities, and, by refer- 
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ence to the authentic histories of the Portu- 
guese in Asia, to show that it is doubtful 
in the extreme if Mendez Pinto ever ex- 
perienced many of the adventures credited 
to him in that book. 

I also expressed my disbelief that the 
book, in its entirety at any rate, was written 
by Fernio Mendez, since it was not pub- 
lished until 1614, some thirty years after 
its reputed author’s death, and more than 
fifty after his return from the East. I 
believe it to be a concoction in which the 
Jesuits had a hand, for the glorification of 
Francis Xavier (see the reprint of the 
‘Letters’ referred to, pp. 35-9). The old 
English translation by Henry Cogan, 
“Gent.,” is a greatly abbreviated one, the 
chief omissions being the chapters at the 
end referring to Xavier. In consequence, 
apparently, of a remark of mine that 
“it is much to be regretted that no competent 
scholar has undertaken to properly edit the 
‘ Peregrinacam,’ showing how much is fiction and 
how much fact, and of the fact how much is 
from personal experience and how much stolen 
from earlier writers,” 
the Lisbon Academia Real das Sciencias 
in January, 1903, commissioned Senhors 
Coniglieri Pedroso and Gongalve Vianna 
to undertake a new edition of the ‘ Pere- 


grinacam’ on the lines of Yule’s ‘ Marco 


Polo.’ Whether these gentlemen have done 
anything towards the fulfilment of their 
task I cannot say, as I have heard nothing 
further of the scheme. In any case, the 
need of such an edition is a crying one. 
In conclusion, I may remind those who put 
their faith in Mendez Pinto that after the 
appearance of the ‘ Peregrinagam’ there 
became current among the Portuguese a 
saying, “‘ Fernio, mentes ? Minto.” (‘‘Fer- 
nao, liest thou Much.’’) 
DonaLD FERGUSON. 


CHarLes JAMES AuRtot (10 8. xi. 108).— 
See Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ where 
it will be found that his brother Edward 
Auriol was Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, London, until his death, 10 Aug., 
1880. His relatives will be easily traced 
for further information. 

Henry BrieRLEY. 

Thornhill, Wigan. 


PARLIAMENTARY BANNER IN THE CIVIL 
War (10 S. xi. 89).—In H. D. Traill’s 
‘Social England,’ vol. iv. pp. 328-9, are 
some illustrations of standards used by 
Parliamentarians in the Civil Wars. They 
are taken from a print published after the 
war, and described as being copied “from 


an original MS. done at that time, and now 
in the hands of Mr. Benjamin Cole, of 
Oxford.”’ CuHas. Wm. TERRY. 


Taunton. 


ORKNEY Hogmanay Sone (10 S. xi. 5, 
72).—The line in the modern version of 
this song as sung in Stromness, 

Get up, old wife, and shake your feathers 
(see ‘ Eng. Dial. Dict.,’ s.v. feather—to steer 
one’s feathers, to bestir oneself), does not 
occur in an old version from the same place, 
which will be printed, with music, in the 
April number of The Orkney, Shetland, and 
Caithness Miscellany of the Viking Club. 
It, however, occurs in another modern MS. 
version in my possession as 

Rise up, guid wife, and shake your feathers. 
In the Walls, 1893, version (‘ Sagabook’ 
of the Viking Club, vol. ii. p. 40) it is 
rendered :— 

Gude wife, rise up, and be na sweer. 

Sweer means lazy: the same idea. 
The lines 
Gie ’s the lass wi’ bonnie broon hair, 
Or we ’Il knock your door upon the floor, 
are not in the old version, but are found 
in the Walls version as 

The lassie wi’ the yellow hair, 

If we get her we ’ll seek nae mair, 
followed by “a rather free stanza ” which is 
not recorded. But in the Sandey, 1836, 
version (Orkney and Shetland Miscellany, 
vol. i. p. 266) we have :— 

Open the door! we maun be in, 

We are a’ Queen Marie’s men, 

To keep us out is surely sin, 

An’ that ’s before Our Leddie ! 

But gif you dinna open the door, &c_ 

We'll ding it owre upon your floor, &c. 
In the latter case there is no mention of a 
lassie. A. W. JOHNSTON. 

59, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


JUDGE GASCOIGNE AND PRINCE Harry: 
F. Sortty (10 S. xi. 121).—The 
concluding paragraph of Mr. F. J. Corirm- 
son’s note hardly does justice to the late 
Frederick Solly Flood, who is there set 
down as being “not even a member of the 
English Bar.” Solly Flood, who was 
Attorney-General of Gibraltar from 1866 
to 1877, was in fact called to the English 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 6 May, 1828. He 
practised for some thirty-eight years on the 
Midland Circuit, at the Parliamentary Bar, - 
and elsewhere in this country, with no little 
success; and his name remained amongst 
those of his brother barristers in the ‘ Law 
List’ down into 1888, the year of his death. 
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The Law Times of 7 April, 1866, in commend- 
ing his appointment to Gibraltar, mentioned 
that he had been one of the Commissioners 
selected by Lord Melbourne to inquire into 
the laws of foreign countries, and described 
his report as “‘ one of the ablest in the Blue- 
books.”? See also the obituary notice of 
him that appeared in The Law Times of 
9 June, 1888. 

The title of “Q.C.” was bestowed upon 
him in the heading to his article, as printed 
by the Royal Historical Society (new series, 
vol. iii.), and also in the list of the Fellows 
of that Society at the end of the same 
volume.* But was this anything more 
than an editorial error? I ask this question 
because, if Solly Flood really became Queen’s 
Counsel, it seems strange that the fact should 
have been ignored in the annual ‘ Law List ’ ; 
in the obituary notice of him in The Times 
of 22 May, 1888, as well as in that in The 
Law Times (supra); and also in such books 
as Foster’s ‘Men at the Bar’ (1885) and 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ (1898), vol. ii. p.148. 
See also death column, Times, 21 May, 1888. 

Whatever may be the right answer to 
my question, the weight that ought to be 
attached to Solly Flood’s considered opinions 
about the story of Judge Gascoigne and the 
Prince must remain the same. So far as 
legal erudition was needed for an inquiry 
into the truth of the story, he seems to 
have possessed it abundantly. I notice 
that his conclusions were adopted by the 
writer of Judge Gascoigne’s life for the 
‘D.N.B.,’ xxi. 46. See also the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xxvi. 46. H. C. 


GLOSSARIES TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(10 S. xi. 89).—I suspect that these glossaries 
had nothing to do with the author. I 
remember once glancing at one of them, 
and I thought it rather poor and inaccurate. 
There is surely room for some one to make 
a really scholarly glossary; only I hope 
that it may be made by one who knows the 
history of the English language, or it will 
not be worth much. Meanwhile, the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ explains all the words 
well. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Scott in his own ‘ Advertisement to Edition 
1829’ says :— 

**The Author also proposes to publish, on this 
occasion, the various legends, family traditions 
....together with a more copious Glossary, and 
Notes explanatory of the ancient customs,” &c. 


J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


* He seems to have been a Fellow for a very 
brief period, for he is not in the list either in the 
preceding volume or in the succeeding. 


“Kersey” (10 S. xi. 85).—Even more 
direct evidence connecting Kersey the place 
with the manufacture of woollen stuffs 
may be found in the wills of those engaged 
in the industry. These may be consulted 
at Norwich. Locally there is no doubt at 
all; the memory is part of the history of 
many a small town and village in East 
Anglia. It was and is quite a common 
custom all over the world to call a material 
by the name of the place where it is made. 
At the same time it would be well to know 
if the writer of the article in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
had any evidence to the contrary when he 
suggested a doubt as to the origin of the 
name, to which Pror. SKEaT has rightly 
drawn attention. FRANK PENNY. 


Fie TREE IN THE City (10 8S. xi. 107).— 
The fig tree referred to was certainly stand- 
ing three years ago; and a fine, healthy 
tree it was, bearing fruit annually. It 
stands, or stood then, in front of the old 
Aldgate Ward Schools, which have since 
been absorbed by the Cass foundation. 
The premises are, or were, up @ passage 
leading out of Mitre Street. A good photo- 
graph of the tree was reproduced in ‘ Some 
Notes on the Ward of Aldgate’ published 
by Messrs. Eden Fisher & Co. in 1904 to 
commemorate the election of Alderman Sir 
John Pound, Bt., as Lord Mayor. 

ALAN STEWART. 


For a good many years past a fig tree, 
to my knowledge, has flourished, as far as 
leafage is concerned, in Bridewell Place, New 
Bridge Street. It ascends from the base- 
ment at the rear of Bridewell Royal Hos- 
pital, and for many seasons must have re- 
freshed the eyes of passers-by. J. Grigor. 


RicHARD MosLEy ATKINSON (10S. xi. 108). 
—lIf G. F. R. B. will communicate with 
me, I think I can give him at any rate 
something of the information he requires. 

Joun H. Hooper. 


Tutnall, near Worcester. 


Richard Mosley Atkinson became Vicar 
of Whatton, Notts, 16 Dec., 1800. 
HENRY BRIERLEY. 


PERSIAN TRANSLATION BY SHELLEY (10 S. 
x. 349, 438).—In my copy of The Liberal 
some former owner has lightly pencilled 
“L. Hunt” opposite the title of the poem. 
It looks rather like a female hand. It is 
hardly safe te trust to newspaper authority. 

8S. L. Perry. 


Ulverston. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Oxford English Dictionary.—Premisal—Pro- 
ier. (Vol. VII.) By Sir James A. H. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tuts triple section contains abundance of interest. 
and includes 2,612 main words, 942 combinations 
explained under these, and 368 subordinate 
entries of obsolete forms. The number of illus- 
trative quotations is no fewer than 20,450, which 
is, as may be guessed, far in advance of previous 
dictionaries. 

To ‘‘ premonition” might have been added 
the definition in Myers’s glossary to his ‘ Human 
Personality ’ (1908), supernormal indication 
of any kind of event still in the future.” We 
are pleased to see Elia’s ‘ Roast Pig’ quoted for 
a “premonitory moistening.” ‘‘ Prenzie,”’ the 
odd word in Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure ’” 
(III. i. 94), is described as ‘‘ probably an error,” 
with no guesses or conjectures. This we regard 
as a wise abstention. ‘ — ” is a long and 
valuable article, including the schoolboy sense, 
familiar in ‘‘ preparation” and its brief form 
“prep.” The last form is noted as “used at 
Clifton College from the beginning,”’ but it could 
probably be traced further back, to Rugby School 
or other old foundations. The _ scholastic 
‘“‘prepositor,”’ ‘‘ prepostor,’’ are well provided 
with examples. We should have given more 
than one quotation from Shakespeare for “ pre- 
posterous,”’ to include both tragedy and comedy. 
‘‘Pre-Raphael” and ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite’’ were 
both used in early days for the celebrated band 
of painters. It is, however, inviting controversy 
to mention Rossetti among the three names 
given, as F. G. Stephens pointed out that he was 
not of the original band. The quotation from 
Dickens’s Household Words (1850) might now be 
made from his collected papers in volume form, 
available in more than one edition. The quota- 
tions for ‘‘ prerequisite ’’ would be strengthened 
by the following: ‘‘ To report conversation, it is 
@ necessary prerequisite that we should be com- 

letely familiar with all the interlocutors,”’ Lock- 

rt, ‘ Life of Scott,’ vol. iv. Chap. v. p. 151 
(1837). ‘* Presbyter’’ and ‘‘ Presbyterian’ are 
admirably done. The various words under the 
heading ‘‘ present ’’ show how thorough the work 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ is. There is no quotation for 
“president ’’ =‘ presiding deity, patron, or guar- 
dian,”’ later than 1697. Lovers of literature may 
recall with us the last paragraph of the last chapter 
of ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’: ‘‘ The President 
of the Immortals (in Aischylean hrase) had 
ended his sport with Tess.” ‘‘ President = head 
of college is noted as used in four instancés in 
Oxford, and one in Cambridge. The many senses 
of ‘‘ press”? (noun and verb) are carefully in- 
vestigated. ‘*‘ Pressman = journalist, a word we 
do not care for, does not occur, apparently, 
earlier than G. A. Sala’s time in 1859. ‘‘ Pretty ” 
has an obscure and interesting history, figuring 
in its earlier meanings as ‘‘ cunning, crafty, wily.’ 
We add to the adjective used absolutely the note 
that the fair green at golf, as eee to the 
rougher ground outside, is called ‘‘ the pretty ” ; 
also the ornamented mark or line on a drinking- 
glass. ‘“‘ Fill it up to the pretty” is heard in 
There is an interesting 


such cases as an order. 


note as to changes in ee regard- 
ing ‘‘the previous question.” ackeray has, 
it is pointed out, kept up the Shakespearian 
“‘pribbles and prabbles” in the Newcomes.’ 
‘** Prig ” will repay perusal, both for its analysis 
and its examples. To the latter we should add 
‘““ Why, what a pair of prigs hast thou made of 
us!’ (Latimer to Fairford, Letter 3, ‘ Red- 
gauntlet.’) ‘‘ Prime Minister” also introduces 
some interesting Parliamentary history; it only 
won its way to full recognition in 1905. The 
artistic sense of ‘primitive’ as applied to 
painters is not traced further back than 1892; 
in The Spectator and Atheneum. The quotations 
for primroses are well divided into (a) in glossaries 
and vocabularies, (6) in herbals, botanical works,,. 
&c., (c) in literature. In the last section the 
editor has resisted what must have been surely 
a temptation—to quote Shakespeare’s ‘“ prim- 
roses that die unmarried’ from ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale.’ He gives us Milton’s ‘‘ rathe primrose ”’ ; 
and the remaining quotations are from Foote’s 
‘Nabob’ (1772), Wordsworth’s ‘Peter Bell’ 
(the well-known phrase), and—The Daily News: 
of 1899! Thus the whole of the nineteenth 
century is left unrepresented as regards standard 
prose and poetry. ‘This is, we think, a great pity, 
especially as no particular research was needed. 
‘* Primroses, cowslips, pansies, and the regular 
open-eyed white blossom of the wood-anemone 
....were set under our feet as thick as daisies 
in a meadow.” occurs in ‘The Wood’ chapter 
of Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our Village.’ Tennyson has: 
in ‘ In Memoriam,’ LX XXV., 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, 
As not unlike to that of Spring. 

Keats writes on 10 April, 1818, from Teignmouth 
to J. H. Reynolds: ‘‘I found a lane banked 
on each side with store of Primroses, while the 
earlier bushes are beginning to leaf.’’ A reference 
might have been made to Beaconsfield’s primrose 
salad in view of its historic interest. The follow- 
ing passage we quote from ‘ Pages from a Private 
Diary’ (p. 245, new edition, 1903), more for its. 
tribute to Beaconsfield’s feeling on a disputed 
question than as suitable for the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
which includes, of course, the Primrose League and 
cognate forms :— 

** A lady writes to me [in 1897] about Beacons- 
field’s affection for the primrose :— 

***T see that doubt is again thrown on the late 
Lord Beaconsfield’s love for primroses. However 
incongruous such an affection may appear, he 
certainly felt it. There is an old man in my 
little country town, a very, very commonplace 
old labourer, who, once, long ago, did rough 
digging work at Hughenden, and he declares 
that from the earliest garden primrose to the 
latest to be found in the woods, Lord Beaconsfield 
was never to be seen without a primrose in his. 
buttonhole—one blossom and no more—which 
struck the man, who would have preferred a posy.’”’ 

The ‘ Dictionary’ gives a quotation of 1898 
from The Westminster Gazette which runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Although Sir George Birdwood has. 
never pec claimed any credit in that direction, 
we are, we believe, not very wide of the mark 
in suggesting that he was the originator of ‘ Prim- 
rose Day.’”’ This sentence is now hardly true ; 
for Sir George gives in ‘ Who’s Who’ under his. 
name, “with assistance of late Prof. Chenery 
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and others founded Primrose Day.’ For the 
Primrose League a reference might, instead of 
the fagitive passages quoted, have been made 
to ‘The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill,’ 
1906, pp. 284-7. as giving not only a good quota- 
tion, but also some idea of the origin of the 
movement. 

All lovers of literature will recall Shakespeare's 
two beautiful uses of ‘* primrose ”’ as adjective in 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ The first of these, 
perhaps, Tennyson had in his mind when he wrote 
the pretty line not mentioned here :— 

Prattling the primrose fancies of the boy. 


‘* Prinado,” some kind of female sharper, is 
an odd piece of obscure slang. ‘ Prince’’ is 
very thoroughly treated, and the same may be 
said of ‘principal,’ principle,” print,” 
private,” ‘‘ prize’? (various words), ‘‘ process,” 
and “proof.” A perusal of any one of these 
articles will show how far the great ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ has carried scientific analysis and ample 
illustration. 

‘* Prodigious ” is duly associated with Scott’s 
** Dominie,” but we think the Oxford Press might 
have consulted their own admirable edition of the 
‘ Life’ of the great lexicographer, and added 
therefrom (17 April, 1778, iii. 303); ‘‘ ‘ Sir,’ said 
Edwards to Johnson, ‘I remember you would 
not let us say prodigious at College.’ ”’ 


WE give a hearty welcome to The Upper Nor- 
wood Atheneum Record for 1908. This shows 
no falling-off from previous years. All the papers 
contain much of interest, and we congratulate 
those who have prepared them on the results 
of the diligent researches they have made. Al- 
though the main feature of the Society is its 
summer rambles, it takes advantage of the 
winter months to visit places in London. These 
last winter included Stationers’ Hall, where Mr. 
Jonathan Downes was the conductor. Pepys 
records that when the Hall was burnt in the 
Great Fire the losses to members by the destruc- 
tion of books and manuscripts amounted to 
150,0001. The present building dates from 1670, 
and was repaired and modernized by Robert 
Milne in 1800. Around the Hall are the shields 
and banners which decorated the Stationers’ 
barge when the Company attended the Lord 
Mayor by water to Westminster. On _ these 
occasions they called at Lambeth Palace to pay 
their respects to their ecclesiastical censors. <A 
notable instance of this censorship was in 1632, 
when Archbishop Laud fined the Company 
heavily for publishing the ‘“‘ wicked” Bible, 
with the word “ not” omitted from the Seventh 
Commandment. When the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession by water was given up, the barge was 
sold and taken to Oxford, where, Mr. Downes 


tells us, “ it may still be seen on the Isis as the}. 


New College barge.” 

During the year the members made nine 
summer excursions. These included Tadworth 
and Kingswood, where the Curfew is still rung ; 
Hitchin, in Domesday Book called ‘“ Hiz”; 
and Warwick, where the conductor was Mr. 
Lindsey Renton. Mr. A. J. Pitman took the 
ramblers to Wycombe and Hughenden. In the 
church of St. Michael the insignia of the Garter 
of Lord Beaconsfield were, by Queen Victoria’s 
command, placed on the wall at the side of the 
pew where he used to sit. The tower of the 


church contains eight bells, one dating from 
Edward III. In the churchyard is a tombstone 
in memory of John Guy with the following epitaph: 

In coffin made without a nail, 

Without a shroud his limbs to hide, 

For what can pomp and show avail, 

Or velvet pall to swell the pride ? 

Here lies John Guy beneath the sod, 

Who loved his friends and found his God. 


Mr. W. F. Harradence read a paper on ‘ The 
Coming of Canute’ when the ramblers visited 
Askingdon, Hockley, and Canawdon. Mr. Harra- 
den mentions twelve authors to whom he is 
indebted for the information contained in his 
little essay of fourteen pages. We mention this 
as an instance of the care the ramblers bestow 
on the papers they read on their excursions. 

The * Record,’ which is edited by Mr. Theo- 
philus Pitt,, contains over thirty illustrations. 
It is only issued to members, but the articles 
would be a valuable aid to ramblers who, beyond 
being on pleasure bent, wish to gain some anti- 
quarian knowledge of the places they visit. 


Rev. J. SILVESTER Davies.—The following 
notice appeared in The Times of the 18th inst. :— 

DaviEs.—On the 14th inst., at Adelaide 
House, Enfield, the Rev. John Silvester Davies, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., formerly Vicar of 
Woolston, near Southampton, afterwards Vicar 
of St. James’s, Enfield Highway, aged 78.” 

Mr. Davies graduated from Pembroke College, 
Oxford, in 1853, and was ordained in the same 
year. He edited ‘An English Chronicle,’ 1856, 
and was the author of ‘ A Sketch of Church Juris- 
diction,’ 1877, and ‘ A History of Southampton,’ 
1883. He made occasional contributions to 
‘N. & Q.,’ mostly in the Fifth and Sixth Series. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ee, contributors are requested to 
ed in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


M. pe V. (Holland).—Already amply dealt 
with in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

R.S. BoDDINGTON and G. W. E. R.—¥Forwarded, 
© *CORRIGENDUM.—P. 154, col. 1, 1. 12 from foot, 
for “* Liquus ’’ read Dignus. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 

Of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIO 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for all AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published on 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


NOTES «1 AND QUERIES. —The SUBSCRIPTION Genealogical 
Months, the’ Volume index 


to NOTES anp QUERI 
Months ; or 20s. 6d. for Twelve 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Notes 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 


Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
* Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


| ENGLAND and 
WALES, 


upplied, no matter on what subject. 
rt Bookfinders 


over Please 


BAKER'S Great 


PEDIGREES. — Mr. Lro CULLETON 
(Member of English and Foreign Anti- 
quarian Societies) makes researches among 
all classes of Public Records, and furnishes 
Copies, or Translations 
ments for pu s of Family story. 
Pamphlet post 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS — Informa- 
tion upon all matters connected with 
Heraldry, English and Continental. 


GRAVING, with special attention to 
accuracy of and artistic 


LEO CULLETON, 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Rescarehes 


SOUTLAND, 


SPAIN, 
PORTUGAL, 
ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, 


[HE A UTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publish 
50, Leadenhall Stree 


ers and Printers, 
t, London, E.C.) 


over which the with 
Bize, 30. per ruled or 


Authors should n ote thas the Leadenhall Press, L 


for the lose of MSS. fire or otherwise. 
should be retained. ba 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 

for ticking in Scraps, i. Papers, &c. 3d., 6d. and 1s. with 

Ueadenhall Stree Of all: Stationers. Paste sticks. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


No. 78. Nember Central”: 1909, 
A Catalogue of Interesting and Scarce Books: including 
a Series of Works on Birds, Studies of Nature and Country 
Life, Rural Sports and Games, and other Open-Air Books. 
A Collection of Occult Literature, Freemasonry, Folk-Lore, 
and Worships. First Editions of Celebrated and Popular 
Authors ; including a long Series of Oscar Wilde’s, Defoe’s 
Thackeray’s, and others too numerous to record here. 


OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
FRANK HOLLINGS, 
7, GREAT TURNSTILE, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


G. H. BROWN, 


113, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON. W. 
(Near Marble Arch), 
has a LARGE Stock of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


including FINE LIBRARY SETS, COUNTY HISTORIES, 
SPORTING BOOKS, BOOKS WITH COLOURED 
PLATES, FIRST EDITIONS of Esteemed Authors, 
OLD HERBALS, &c. 
Inquiries promptly answered. Catalogues issued. 
Phone: 126 MAYFAIR. 


BRISTOL (OLD ENGLAND). 


WILLIAM GEORGE'S SONS, 


Sign of “ Cabot’s Head.” 
TO ISSUE SHORTLY. 


LIST No. 312. 


{About 1,000 Books, including the pyveely sold portion of 
the “Quantock Lodge” Library.) 


‘To follow :—J. A. SYMONDS’S BOOKS (from Davos) the 
Foreign (largely Italian) portion. 


TRAVEL LISTS. TOPOGRAPHY. 
ALL POST FREE AT REQUEST. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse and A. R. Waller, M.A. q 


VOL. III. RENASCENCE AND REFORMATION. ; 

The contents of this volume include chapters on Reformation Literature in bes = by the | 

Rev. J. P. Whitney ; Reformation Literature in Scotland, by Dr. P. Hume Brown; The Poetry of J 

Royal 8vo Spenser, by Dr. W. J. Courthope ; The Elizabethan Sonnet, by Dr. Sidney Lee; Chroniclers and @ 
buckram Antiquaries, by Mr. Charles Whibley. 7 
9s net “The supreme merit of the volume is the discrimination and judgment with which it brings to 7 
half-morocco a focus the gradual evolution of a lan; e, and the wonderful outburst of creative achievement in @ 
letters under the Tudors... We have no hesitation in saying, in full view of its predecessors, that 7 

15s net *Renascence and Reformation’ reaches a level of literary excellence and critical discernment | 
which surpasses anything that ‘The Cambridge History of English Literature’ has yet tase! be j 

andard, 

Subscription The work will be completed in fourteen volumes. Price, in buckram, 9s. net, in half-morocco, } 
' 15s. net each. There is a special subscription price for the complete work of 51. 5s. net in buckram, 
Terms 8l. 15s. net in half-morocco, payable in fourteen instalments of 7s. 6d. net or 12s, 6d. net respectively 7 

on publication of the separate volumes. : 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, | 
- 1611. Edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. ¥ 
In Five Volumes. Vol. I. Genesis to Deuteronomy; Vol. II. Joshua to Esther; Vol. III. 

Job to Malachi; Vol. IV. The Apocrypha; Vol. V. The New Testament. 


= oor 5 = The text of modern English Bibles differs considerably from that of the original Authorised 
eo 8 ne Version of 1611. With the idea of correcting or improving the translation, alterations have from 
30 t time to time been made by printers and editors in words and phrases, spelling and punctuation. 
full — ll The present edition, treating the Version as the greatest of English classics, gives a faithful reprint 7 
"35 net of the original text in a form intended to appeal to the reader as distinguished from the theologian. 7 
aan 458 nes A full prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the 
late Lord Acton: Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D, and Stanley 


Leathes, M.A. 
VOL. XI. THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES. 
' “The new volume covers the quarter of a century between 1845 and 1871. ..The skilful group- 
ing of the material of the volume round the central idea, the supreme interest of the story at its @ 
Royal 8v0 ing of th ial of the vol d th 1 id h in t of the story at 
5 greatest stages, and the high level of excellence maintained by the various writers mske the § 
16s net present volume in many respects the most attractive of all the instalments of this great undertaking 
that have yet been given us.”—Glasgow Herald. ; 
The text of the work will be completed in twelve volumes, and there will be two supplementary | 
volumes, making fourteen in all; one containing maps and the other genealonical and other tables, | 
Subscription and a general index to the whole work. Any volume may be Day ays ny separately, bound in § 
. buckram, at 16s. net, and subscriptions of 7/. 10s. net are received for the twelve volumes of the 
Terms text. The complete work in fourteen volumes may be obtained on the instalment system, in buck- 
ram, and in various leather bindings, of which full particulars will be sent on application to 
Ql, H Department, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane, London. 


ITALY FROM 1494 TO 1790. By Mrs. H. M. Vernon. 


Crown 8vo The history of Italy in the period treated in this volume divides itself naturally into two parts, | 
ft 1494-1559 and 1559-1790. Since the events of the earlier years are fully described in numerous | 
‘our maps accessible works, the author deals with them briefly, in spite of their importance, treating them 
5s 6d net rather as an introduction to the later and neglected period, about which it is difficult for the 
ordinary reader to obtain information. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. A New Series} of 
County Handbooks, under the general Editorship of Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard. 7 


Each volume gives an account of the history, antiquities, architecture, natural history, 
industries, and physical, —— and general characteristics of the county. Each book contains 
Foolscap 8vo two coloured maps and a large number of illustrations. 

1s 6d each The following are the first six volumes, and others are in active preparation :— 
KENT. By G. F. BosworTH, F.R.G.S. SUSSEX. By G. F. BoswortTH, F.R.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
ESSEX. By G. F. BoswortH, F.R.G.S. SUFFOLK. By W.A. Dutt. 


Lonpon, Ferrer Lane: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, C. F. Cray, MANAGER 
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